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World Cruise 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK, DECEMBER 22d "= 


~* 


S. S. Empress of Australia. 
21,850 gross tons. Dream- 
shipofcruises. Freshfrom 
the yards at Glasgow this 


spring. 


Other cruises, 1927-28. 
South America - Africa, 
Jan. 24. Mediterranean, 
Feb. 4. West Indies (two) 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 29. 


Because of 40 years—this wonder-belt cruise 


ext December 2, a dream ship 

starts round the wonder-belt 

of the world. Wonder-belt? 
Exactly that, globe-circlers call it. It 
begins in the Mediterranean. It tra- 
verses the Holy Land and Egypt. It 
crosses India and China, and ends in 
Japan. 

These six regions contain the chief 
travel riches of the world—the cities 
and peoples, the architectures and 
histories which most dramatically 
sum up the world. The circuit of these 
is the real world cruise. 

Over 7 seas, you live and play 
aboard a dream ship. She has the 
lounges, the galleries, the swimming 
pool of a magnificent club. She has 
the private-bath suites and rooms of a 


Canadicn Pacific Express Travellers Cheques Good the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


1927 hotel. In 19 countries, you are 
an honored guest. You are extended 
best accommodations. You are ac- 
corded special privileges. 
Throughout 133 days, a delightful 
cuisine. Your service is Canadian 


Descriptive literature and plan of ship from your 
local agent or any Canadian Pacific District Office: 


Attanta: 49 North Forsyth St. Boston: 405 Boylston 
St. Burrato: 160 Pearl St. Cuicaco: 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd. Cincinnati: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. Creve 
Land: 1010 Chester Ave. Detrorr: 1231 Washington 
Blvd. Kansas Crry: 601 Railway Exchange Bldg 
Los Anceves: 621 So. Grand Ave. MINNEAPOLIS 
611 Second Ave. So. New York: Madison Ave. at 
44th St. Partape puta: Locust St. at 15th. Pirtrts- 
BURGH: 338 Sixth Ave. Porritanp: 55 Third St. San 
Francisco: 675 Market St. Sr. Louis: 420 Locust St. 
Seattie: 1320 Fourth Ave. Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Wasuincton: 905 15th St., N. W. 

Montreat: 141 St. James St. Orrawa: 83 Sparks St. 
Vancouver: Canadian Pacific Station. Toronto: 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., King and Yonge Sts. Winni- 
pec: Main and Portage Sts. 


Pacific standard. Your companion 
ship congenial. 

40 years has it taken Canadian 
Pacific to build this way of seeing th¢ 
world’s wonders. First, it spanned 
America with railroads and hotels 
Then, it criss-crossed the Pacific wit 
services and bridged the Atlantig 
with ships. It placed its own agent 
in the world’s ports, and trained itj 
own cruise staff. Because 39 such 
years have gone before, this Worl 
Cruise is possible. One management 
ship and shore, by the world’s great 
est travel system. 

Surely, this cruise, of all cruises 
should be investigated. Fares are sut 
prisingly low. Early reservations ad 
vised. Personal service. 


World Over 


*WORLD’S GREATES! 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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This digestive aid 
knows when 
to stop! 








(O relieveafter-dinner distress, many people 

takealkalies likesoda bicarbonateand prep- 
arations containing it. And they get the relief 
they want, because these chemicals neutralize 
the acidity that usually causes indigestion, 
heart-burn and flatulence. 

But the drawback to alkalies of this class is 
that they don’t know when to “call ita day.” 
After they overcome the hyperacidity, they 
keep right on working. Unless you know ex- 
actly the sight amount to take, they are apt to 
alkalize the contents of the stomach. 


And that is a great handicap to normal diges- 
tion, for the stomach should be slightly acid 
(1-5 of 1 percent)-properly to perform its work. 


Gastrogen Tablets are free 
from this objection 


The commendable thing about Gastrogen Tab- 
lets is that no matter how many you take, they 
do just one thing—neutralize the acidity that 
causes your discomfort. Then they stop. They 
can’t possibly alkalize your stomach. Any ex- 
cess that you might take simply passes harm- 
lessly and unchanged through the system. 


So, next time you feel uncomfortable after 
eating, try Gastrogen Tablets. They are mild, 
effective and 100 per cent harmless. They 

_ quickly quell digestive disturbance—within 15 
to 20 minutes. They are aromatically pleasant 
to taste, and they are surprisingly good for 
sweetening the breath. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you wish to try them before you 
buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 tablets 


LETTERS 








. . . I agree with other subscribers who 
criticize your red border. There is enough 
“Red” in this country without putting it 
on your magazine. Why not try a good 


shade of blue? 
E. B. Hopkins 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


(Time, April 11, p. 28). One more sad 
blunder of newspaper Babbittry. If you 
have a library, and Shakespeare in _ it, 
look up the most misquoted line in litera- 
ture, and reform. 

But don’t print the correction! A month 
or two ago you blundered on “pons 
asinorum.” Some half-baked brain sent 
in a letter attempting to correct you; 
the correction was worse than your original 
error. I sent you a letter straightening 
the thing out. You did not print it. 

But you do print sickly, squeaky letters 
telling how good you are, flabby droolings 
from mushy, bigoted monks, and long dis- 
cussions on doubtful spinsterhood. 

C. J. CAREY 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Vulgarity 
Sirs: 
...I never read a Tabloid, 
I never hope to read one, 
But Time, repeating all their smut, 
Seems trying hard to be one. 

This, of course, is mostly in fun. It 
will bear some thought, nevertheless. Cer- 
tainly your reference in a_ recent issue 
to an “alleged” virgin Queen is about as 
questionable taste and as vulgar as any- 
thing which the tableids are reputed to 
have printed. Its cleverness, if it can be 
called “clever,” does not excuse it. ... 
H. DEANE PHILLIPS 

Director, Bureau of Markets 
State of New York 
Department of Farms and Markets 


Albany, N. Y. 


. . . 


Humbug 
Sirs: 

. . . I have no grievance against your 
custom of designating a man by his title 
when it refers to his trade or profession. 
Had you designated Mr. Smith as “Lawyer 
Smith” or “President Smith,” I would 
have disregarded the whole matter. I am 
not so narrow-minded. But when it refers 
to a man’s religious convictions, I think 
it is a gross insult and is deserving of 
an apology on the part of the offender. 
Had you referred to Cardinal Hayes or 
Rabbi Wise as “Catholic Hayes” or “Jew 
Wise,” I dare say that you would have 
been subject to like censure, and it prob- 
ably would have had some effect on the 
circulation of your paper. Why not follow 
the same ethics with regard to us? 

My only solution is that your magazine, 
like most of the others, caters to the 
wants of the masses. The American peo- 
ple enjoy humbug, and you serve them 
their favorite dish, instead of opening 
their minds to the better and truer things 
of life. I cannot see why the article 
“Men and Apes” [Time, June 28] might 
not have been presented just as effectively 
had you left out the’ reference’ to 


“Atheist Smith.” 
“ATHEIST” ALTMAN 


Albany, N. Y. 
Haskell Flayed 
Sirs: 


In Time, April 4, LETTERS, my wife and 
I found the letter of Robert H. Haskell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. extremely amusing. 

Mr. Haskell’s self-esteem is tragic. How- 
ever, “Conceit is God’s gift to little men.” 

W. H. GorDON 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Subscriber Haskell concluded his 
letter by saying: “If you publish 
my letter, I will continue my sub- 
scription—provided I don’t get too 
disgusted with the other letters I 
read.”—Ep, 


TIME, 






, 
Surgeons’ Hands 
Sirs: 

On page 22 of the April 18 issue 
of TIME, you inform your readers 
that due to the Listerian pronouncement 
of the germ causation of sepsis “surgeons 
now wash their hands . .. wear sterilized 
gloves . . . and even tie gauze masks 
over their mouths, to prevent .. . con- 
taminating the entrails of patients.” 

The first part of this statement is true 
—just as true as the fact that wood will 
often burn, or that grass is usually green 
—but why waste what is just fair-quality 
paper and reasonably legible print to re 
mark so well-known a _ fact? 

As to the reference to “the entrails of 
patients,’’ is your medical reporter a dealer 
in meats, or a -herder of sheep, that 
he selects this word as best describing to 
him the contents of the human peritoneal 
cavity? Does he also intend to deliberately 
insult the 120,000 ethical physicians in the 
United States—the Mayos, the Keens, the 
DaCostas—and the thousands of others, by 
describing them as persons who do not 
know the “why” of hand washing, and 
the use of antiseptics, and who make these 
steps merely a matter of ritual? 

Charity and an appreciation of human 
frailty prompt me to believe that lack of 
information regarding the present status of 
medical education accounts for this astound- 
ing statement. If this be not the case, and 
if your medical reporter must find an outlet 
for his vinegary dispos ‘tion and vitriolic pen, 
let it not be at the expense of the pres- 
ent-day medical scientists, who are striv- 
ing to prolong and make more comfort- 
able such sorry lives as_ his. 

JOSEPH C. DOANE, M. D. 

Medical Director & Superintendent 

Philadelphia General Hospital 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Graphic Praised 
Sirs: ‘ 
; I certainly do not wish any more 
copies of your TIME, which is‘ all the 
“Time,” picking flaws on others. 

This letter comes from a very small 
place but even so there are some here who 
read the Graphic, and think both it and 
Mr. Macfadden are all right. At least the 
Graphic is interesting and that’s more than 
I can say of Time. You are too assured, 
too self-satisfied to see yourselves as 
others see you. It seems to me as if you 
were sitting on a pedestal and watching 
Mr. Macfadden, even reading his Graphic 
yourselves to find out something to com- 
ment upon. Do you ever joke? There 
isn’t one joke in TIME, or even one 
laughable story. We do not see one 
paragraph on “How to Live and Live 
Well” as in the Graphic. 

You may slander Bernarr Macfadden 
and the Graphic. But you won’t put it 
out of business for I would rather pay 
$5.00 or $500.00 for the Graphic than one 


cent for TIME unless it changes most 
awfully. ty : 
The public likes exciting reading and 


news that is written in a glaring way— 
else—why does every one read the enlarged 
print first? It takes the eye. And even 
though you condemn—still everyone reads— 
and most everyone will stand by the 
Graphic. You had better take a few lessons 
from it and make your magazine as good. 


Mrs. J. Howarp BAILEY 
Falls Village, Conn. 


Blessing 

Sirs: 
. .. 1 was hit with a car and had both 
legs broken, was in the hospital for a 
year, am still a cripple, have a_ nurse, 
but am back now to my room in _ the 
Winchester. I cannot tell you what a 
blessing TimME has been to me. I! 
wanted my children to have it too... . 

Mary W. SHERMAN 


Springfield, Mass. 


Mothers 
Sirs: 

“Mother of five . Mother of five 
. .. ,” your Sports Editor repeats that 
three times before the name of Mrs. 
George W. Wightman, and seems to think 
it a great feat that she has been five times 
a mother yet has won three tennis titles 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
£5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 38, 1879. 
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H with any of his past performances. 
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“Norris Was Just a ‘Yes’ Man 
When He Worked For Me 


Tonight I Hear Him Brilliantly Defending His Opinicns! What’s 
He’s the Most Changed Person I’ve Ever Seen!”’ 


Gotten Into Him? 


“ HAT may be,” replied Judge Page, 


“I don’t happen to be acquainted 
But 
in the few hours I’ve known Norris he 
certainly has impressed me as being ex- 


H tremely interesting and capable. Tell me, 
"Thompson, wasn’t Norris always this 
clever?” 


“Clever—yes, perhaps he was,” answered 
Thompson. ‘He never showed it though. 
Norris was always a good worker—the plug- 
ger type. But he was afraid of his own shad- 
ow. He never had any suggestions to make— 
no constructive criticisms to offer—no in- 
formation to give—no ideas of his own. 


“One day not long ago I had him sit in 
at an important business conference and 


honestly you’d think ‘that he was the 


Sphinx. It was ‘yes’ this and ‘no’ that. 
He simply couldn’t express himself. 
“When it came time to grant the usual 
salary increases, I couldn’t see any way 
clear to do anything for Norris and he left. 
Now I'd give a lot to have him back.” 
“Then how do you account for the re- 
markable change?’’ queried Judge Page. 
“His colorful expressions and convincing 
opinions were the talk of the table. Really 
I could have listened to him all night. In 
his discussion with Nelsingfor he was 
magnificent. You’d swear that he, too, 
had travelled to all corners of the globe. 
And he conversed on such a wide range 
of subjects with the intellectual grasp of 
finished scholar that my wife insisted he 
was a young college professor.” 
“He’s all right,” 


a comer predicted 


Thompson. 


“A comer”—retaliated the Judge,—“‘that 
man Norris has arrived!”’ 


The Secret of Being Well- 
Informed 


If George Norris had only known that 
he was the topic of wonderment and ad- 
miration—that people were mystified about 
his accomplishment—he would have proud- 
ly and promptly told them of the marvelous 
volume that had made it possible for him 
to enter any conversation and hold his own 
at any gathering; how he had found a short 
cut to education and had acquired social 
popularity, financial advancement and 
business prestige—all in exchange for a 
ew minutes’ pleasant reading each day. 


A Whole Library in One Volume 

And that is precisely what the famous 
Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is doing for 
thousands, what it can do for you—regard- 
less of how little time you have to read, 
It is a unique volume made up of ideas, 
thoughts, passages, excerpts, poems, epi- 
grams—selected from the master thinkers of 
all ages. Selected by Elbert Hubbard, him- 
self a master thinker. There is not a 
common-place sentence in the entire volume. 
Only the best of a lifetime of discriminating 
reading has been included. 


Sent FREE for Examination 
The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a 


fine example of Roycroft bookmaking. 
The type is set Venetian style—a page 
within a page—printed in two colors on 
fine tinted book paper. Bound scrap-book 
style and tied with linen tape. 
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You may examine it at our expense! 
The coupon entitles you to the special five- 
day examination privilege. Just send it off 
today, and the famous Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book will go forward to you promptly. 
When it arrives, glance through it. If you 
aren’t inspired, enchanted—simply return 
the Scrap Book within the five-day period, 


and the examination will have cost you 


nothing. 


If you are delighted and wish to 


keep it, send only $2.90, plus few cents 
postage, in full payment. 


We urge you to act now. We want you 


to see the Scrap Book and judge it for your- 
self. Mail this coupon TODAY to Wm. H. 
Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 
45, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


pom ocr cc eeeee 





Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 45, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free ex- 





amination a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s | 
Scrap Book in clothlined butcher paper 4 
binding. Within the five-day period I will 
either return the Scrap Book without obli- | 
gation, or keep it for my own and send 
only $2.90, plus few cents postage in ‘full l 
payment. 

i] 
Name aeeceeseescesesevsssesssesseoesesenenenesssesssesesssssosscoseooses j 
Address  sesssssssseoee oe | 
II siciciestciitiinacipnniateaaiiniieiin is cae 
() A few copies are available in a | 
sturdy binding of semi-flexible basket- 
weave buckram for only $1 additional. | 
Please check in this square if you want 


this de luxe binding, with the same return 
privilege. 


— ee ewe ee ee eS  — XJ 
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(Time, March 28). Let me tell you Time, 
that almost any woman in North Carolina 
ean have five children; and furthermore 
almost any of our women who has proper 
care taken of herself while she is having 
five (or eight) children can play tennis 
afterwards as if nothing had happened. 

I have no doubt that the smart, rich 
city people you pretend to know (and 
maybe do, for ail I care) feel like pin- 
ning a medal (or at least like hanging 
a rope of pearls) on any of their women 
who manages to have a child and not give 
up the ghost. 

Our race is getting soft in its cities; 
but you ought to see some of the mothers 
I could show you. 

AMANDA May SPAULDING 


(Mrs. Chas. T. [Mother of six]) 
Aiken, S. C. 


Fish 
Sirs: 

I’ve learned to look forward to the ar- 
rival of my Time each Friday. It seems as 
inevitable as FisH and oh! “such a much” 
more delicious! 

Till someone can 
lent provender you're 
pay no heed to the 
criticize you. 


THomas H. MEILKE, M. D. 


St. Francis Hospital 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


improve on the excel- 
providing, please 
nincompoops who 


“Fresh Meat” 
Sirs: 

Please note inclosed editorial from the 
Star & Herald, Panama, R. P. which ties 
onto your comment (Time, March 21, p. 
13) regarding the Panama Canal Zone as 


“one of the chief headquarters” of the 
international traffic in “white slaves.” 
Control of this traffic at the Canal Zone 


comes under the Quarantine Officers who 
are just as diligent against “white 
slavers” as they are against yellow fever 
and bubonic plague, and the records at 
Cristobal show that last year (I quote 
from a note from the Quarantine Officer, 
Dr. C. A. Hearne) there were deported 
Ds <i rencntoenrentiliilinnectes modistes or modistas # and 18 of the 
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Three generations of happy 
women have depended on 
Shredded Wheat to keep 
their health—and therefore, 
their charm. And now, with 
more demand than ever on 
their vitality, the popularity 
of Shredded Wheat goes on 
apace with growing know- 
ledge — with the scientific 
analysis of food as the 
supreme aid to men and 
women who live busy, stren- 
uous lives. Make a breakfast- 
to-bedtime habit of 





kind of men who accompany such women.” 
The profession of dressmaker, “modiste” 
for the French, and ‘“modista” for the 
Spanish, has been claimed so often by these 
women that the word has been taken into 
the language locally as having, in a more 
limited degree, the meaning of ‘‘madame” 
to which the French journalists objected. 
You may also be interested in knowing that 
in “white slave” circles the ,Panama Canal 
is referred to as “the sieve,” and “slaves” 
are known as “fresh meat.” . 

C. H. CaLHouN 


Balboa Heights, Canal Zone 


Pie 
Sirs: 

I am going to tell you something about 
Time in an allegorical way, so if you 
don’t understand at first read right on 
and you will. 

Time was like an apple pie when I 
first subscribed. Now it is like a mince 
pie; and so I am asking you in this let- 
ter to cancel my subscription. Do you 
understand what I mean? 

An apple pie is good for all stomachs, 
sweet and just tart enough. So was TIME, 
once. 

A mince pie does not agree with lots 
of people, it’s too spicy, and highfalutin’. 
So is TIME, now. 

GERTRUDE T, VERRILL 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


In Porto Rico 
Sirs: 

I read 
HIBITION : 
have not yet 
pictures of a woman 


in Time of Jan. 31 under Pro- 
“Manufacturers (of cigarets) 

published advertising with 

smoking.”’ 


We have here in Porto Rico such ad- 
vertising, with this legend: “Fume el 
tabaco que su tierra produce” (Smoke 


the tobacco your land produces). 

It is used exclusively to herald the native 
tobacco. 

Can it be said 
are ahead of you 


that we Porto Ricans 
in civilization? 
EUGENIO VERA 


Guayama, Porto Rico 
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Fashions may change in costume 
and activity, but health and 
beauty will always bein demand. 
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Word 
Sirs: 

Just one word, 
readers how the Duchess of York, after 
leaving her one-year-old baby in London, 
has been dancing the Charleston 
even rough sailors on the Renown have 
picked up from her a dance worse than 
any they knew before.* 

Why did you not tell also from whom 


the Duchess learned to Charleston? Don’t ~ 


you know? It happens that I have friends 
close enough to the Court of St. James’s 
to be able to “‘guess.”” I can assure you 
that the well known intimacy of the 
Duchess of York and the Prince of Wales 
is “guessed” to have found fulsome ex- 
pression in Charleston lessons. May I add 
that all who knew the Duchess as a girl 
knew someone very different from the wom. 
an she has become? 


Mary ELIZABETH ROBINN 


Boston, Mass. 


° 
Bissell Sweeper 
Sirs: 

We are taking the liberty of writing 
you regarding your comment on the Hoover 
v. Eureka [vacuum cleaner] suit as out- 
lined on page 33-34 of Time, April 18, 
because it makes rather adverse reference 
to the carpet sweeper and even specifically 
mentions Bissell sweepers. 

We feel that we should correct 
an erroneous impression wherever we may 
*find it . . . on the theory that editorial 
utterances based on a misapprehension of 
facts might be adversely influential with 
some of the newlyweds who may not be 
so personally familiar with the merits of 
the Bissell sweeper, although most estab- 
lished homes consider the Bissell sweeper 
just as essential as ever for the everyday 
and many times a day sweeping require- 
ments. 

This 
its large 
on any 
cause of 


is because a Bissell sweeper with 
brush is particularly efficient 
kind of miscellaneous litter, be- 
its extreme lightness and handi- 
ness to use, because it is ready the in- 
stant you pick it up and costs little. In 
others words, it is simply a ball bearing 
bristle broom-on-wheels with its own long 
handled dust pans. ° 
On the negative side, we might point 
out certain disadvantages of the vacuum 
cleaner which we have determined by 
careful tests of such devices, but the 
sissell sweeper has enough merits of its 
own to stand on without indulging in re- 
criminations regarding the worth-while con- 
temporary products. In other words, each 


device has its own distinct field of use- 
fulness. 

Neither in seasoned homes nor among 
the most progressive or high class metro- 


stores who sell Bissell sweepers 
find the opinion shared that the 
carpet sweeper is used only “where bug- 
gies exist.” It is true that you might 
not find a carpet sweeper in many child- 
less poodle dog apartments, but even there, 


politan 
will you 


such services are apt to be rather of a 
community nature. The place to find 
such things is in the real homes either 


of the rich or of the poor, or in the lead-: 


ing hotels where with powerfully installed 
electric cleaning systems, they still make 
daily use of Bissell sweepers. So we ob- 


ject to slighting references to the Bissell 
sweeper or to descriptions linking mice 
and germs to the Bissell and tending to 
make it abhorrent in the minds of women. 
The sweepings in a_ Bissell sweeper are 
retained hardly long enough to _ become, 


as you mention, the domicile of such 
vermin. The sweeper picks up the dirt 
and fills the pans too rapidly for that. 
They must be frequently emptied. On 
the other hand, medical men have sug- 
gested to us that the very fine dust that 
is usually exuded through the bag of the 
vacuum cleaner might represent old and 


not frequently disturbed dust which may 
be dangerous in character. 


It is true that the sweeper does not 
assume the more deep cleaning function 
of the suction devices but it does clean 
more deeply than the uninitiated male 


editors sometimes give it credit as is easily 
seen by observing the large proportion of 


fine dust in the contents of the carpet 
sweeper pans. 
J. W. Scott 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
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The whole remarkable story of Pelman- 
ism is told in a little book, “Scientific Mind- 
Training.” It explains in detail the simple 
principles; it tells stories—almost unbe- 
lievable, some of them—of people whose 
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Stout growth in business depends 
upon right brains plus right tools 


Clear thinking alone won’t do the big job. In this 
highly competitive day the most efficient equipment 
obtainable is a necessary factor in success. Thousands 
of institutions throughout the world, and particularly 
in America, are absolutely dependent upon the 
Mimeograph for the success of many important activities. 


Service 

We maintain direct 
branches of our main 
factory in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 
And usually the best 
office equipment store 
in other cities sells Mim- 
eographs and always 
has supplies in stock. 


A. B. Dick Company 
Chicago 


Its ability to turn out tens 
of thousands of well printed 
form letters, bulletins, dia- 
grams, etc., in the course of 
the day’s work, with little 
trouble, and scarcely any ex- 
pense, has made this “speed 
device” a really important 
tool in modern advancement. 


VERE 


oc GLOF 
© low Z 


Today 
You can’t possibly 
know of the many im- 
portant ways in which 
the Mimeograph can 
serve you until you 
have learned a few in- 
teresting facts concern- 
ing the Mimeograph 
of today. Let us send 
you an interesting 
booklet on this subject. 
A request will bring it 
to you without obligation. 
A. B. Dick Company 

Chicago 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


( Were distant ancestors of 
President Coolidge named “Col- 
lins’? Were less-distant ancestors 
named “Colynge”? Sc, last week, 
Mare J. Rowe, heraldic artist, who 
traced the Coolidge family back for 
centuries. He added that “Cool- 
idge”’ probably was not of Irish 
origin. Artist Rowe displayed in 
Washington a painting of the Cool- 
idge coat of arms, a gold griffin 
on a green field, with the insignia 
“Virtute et Fide’ (Virtue and 
Faith). The griffin, said Mr. 
Rowe, symbolizes watchfuiness. It 
appears also in the coat of arms 
of J. P. Morgan. 
@ Speaking in Philadelphia last 
fortnight, Sir Charles Higham, 
British tea man, told the Poor 
Richard Club that President Cool- 
| idge is the best dressed man in the 
U. S., one of the few U. S. men 
who have their shoes shined. Later, 
' Robert Barry, New York World 
correspondent, unearthed the fol- 
> lowing details concerning the Presi- 
' dent’s attire: 

On first coming to Washington, 
the President ordered a suit from 
an H Street tailor; price, $65. To- 
day his suits are of a type for 
which from $125 to $140 is stand- 
ard price. He usually choses suits 
of blue or grey; has one brown 
| suit, purchased at Mrs. Coolidge’s 
suggestion that he vary his colors. 
He likes to wear double-breasted 
coats. His trousers have no cuffs, 
He never wears checks, is not fond 
of striped effects, shuns soft col- 
lars, prefers black foot-gear to 
' brown, high to low. He wears no 
jewelry save a ring (left third fin- 
ger). No fop, the President dis- 
turbed the White House valet by 
putting three cigars in the pocket 
of his formal evening clothes. The 
valet maintained that more than 
two cigars made a bulge in the 
| pocket. The President answered 
that less than three cigars would 
not carry him through a long din- 
ner, 

@ Callers upon the President 
were: President Gerardo Machado 
of Cuba (see col. 3); Charles Beech- 
er Warren, onetime U. S. Am- 
| bassador to Mexico; Mr. and Mrs. 
Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis, 
Who in return dined President and 
Mrs. Coolidge on their yacht Lyn- 


THE PRESIDENT OF CUBA 


He could not be accused 
(See col. 3) 


donia; Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Stearns of Boston, who came for 
a stay of several weeks; Comman- 
der Francesco de Pinedo, Italian 
air ace, to whom Mr. Coolidge ex- 
pressed his regrets over the recent 
burning of Signor de Pinedo’s plane 
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(TiME, April 18); J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, onetime British premier, 
who was accompanied by his daugh- 
ter Ishbel, (see p. 11). 

@ On the presidential desk was 
placed a yellow glass-covered urn. 
Within, like cubes of sugar, lay 
some salts presented to the Presi- 
dent by a scientist. Should a bad 
odor invade the presidential office, 
the top of the urn can be removed. 
The discreet salts slay germs, 
sweeten air. 

@ Last week the President— 

Urged public and railroads alike 
to exercise greater caution at grade 
crossings. 

Received with Mrs. Coolidge 5,000 
D. A. R.. delegates on the south 
lawn of the White House (see 
p. 8). 

Received from Circus Man George 
R. Hayes an invitation from 500 
circus performers to see their antics 
without payment. 

Made a hurried trip to Manhat- 
tan, there addressed the United 
Press (see p. 22). He said Mexico 
had promised not to confiscate U.S. 
property. 


Visitor 

Many a square foot of U. S. soil 
last week became, by international 
courtesy, territory of the Cuban 
republic. But only momentarily; 
for Gerardo Machado, President of 
Cuba, moved expeditely from Ha- 
vana to visit President Coolidge. 
A Cuban law prohibits the Cuban 
President from _ leaving Cuba. 
Therefore, President Machado, 
never without a Cuban flag in his 
pocket, annexed every spot of U. S. 
soil for the moment during which 
he passed over it or paused upon it. 
He could not be accused of leaving 
Cuba. He took Cuba with him. He 
even annexed for Cuba, tempora- 
rily, a spot in the temporary U. S. 
White House (No. 15 Dupont Cir- 
cle). 

In Washington, President Mach- 
ado officially invited President 
Coolidge to attend the Pan- 
American Conference on Interna- 
tional Law to be held in Havana in 
February, 1928. Six feet in height, 
heavily built, President Machado 
has, for his vigor of policy as well 
as physique, been termed “Mussolini 
of Cuba.”* From Washington he 
went to Wall Street, to talk sugar. 


" *Dictator-Premier Mussolini’ of Italy 
stands only 5 ft., 8 in. But he bulges with 
sinew. 














































































JUDICIARY 


Supreme Decisions 


August at Washington, the U. S. 
Supreme Court continued last week 
about its business: 

Sleuths. When, in 1925, Wiscon- 
sin ruled that private detectives 
might not detect without state li- 
censes, the Pinkerton National De- 
tective Agency, wounded, cried, 
“Unconstitutional!” Pinkerton had 
been planting “shop operatives” in 
factories to report to employers 
conditions among employes. Last 
week the Pinkerton cry was per- 
manently stifled. The U. S. Su- 
preme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Wisconsin law. 

Furnace Case. Famed, also aged, 
the seven-year-old Claire furnace 
Co. case last week bobbed up be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court for 
the third time. It involves the 
right of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to compel manufacturers 
engaged in interstate commerce to 


supply moninly information con- 
cerning the condition of their 
business. The Supreme Court ruled 


that a bill enjoining the Trade 
Commission from enforcing its or- 
ders should have been dismissed 
by the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court, jurisdiction lying not 
with the courts but with the U. S. 
Attorney General. The decision, 
limited to the technical question of 
jurisdiction, leaves the Trade Com- 
mission’s power still undefined, fur- 
nace-makers no wiser. 


WOMEN 


Patriots 


“  . . These brave and noble 
spirits have only been transferred 
irom the battlefields of life to 
‘that glorious country where their 
eyes shall behold the King in His 
beauty.’ 

“Steadfast amid ‘the changes of 
this mortal life,’ they unflinchingly 
held aloft the standard of ideal 
Americanism. ... Because of their 
patriotic deeds the stars of our 
flag shine brighter in their azure 
field, while their inspiring example 
heightens the stainless purity of its 
white bars and deepens its crimson 
stripes with the warm blood of their 
hearts’ true devotion.” 

Such was the prayer offered last 
week by Mrs. Chaplain General 
Matthew Brewster of New Or- 
leans, for deceased national of- 
ficers, state regents and the 2,067 
death roll of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, who last week 
held their 36th “Continental Con- 
gress,” at Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, who was 
known to women as the retiring 
President General of the D R. 
and to men as the wife of the 
maker of Mack trucks, sounded a 
warning to U. S. womanhood. 
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Mrs. ALFRED J. BROSSEAU 


. praised the Marines, the Navy 
“Fine sounding phrases,” said she, 
“emanating from the silver-tongued 
orators of the ‘pink’ variety . 
are not meeting the present world 
situation. Instead, it is our 
red-blooded American citizens of 
the Marines and the Navy in whom 
we must put our trust and upon 
whom America must depend if she 
is to keep her ratio of the world’s 
peace.” 

Without adequate preparedness, 
continued Mrs. Brosseau, the U. S. 
cannot maintain its position in “the 
big parade of life.’ 

Applause from an audience of 
5,000, the largest in D. A. R. his- 
tory, answered Mrs. Brosseau. She 
launched into other subjects. 
College and high-school suicides, 
said she, “bear testimony that 
some sinister force is eating into 
the vitals of young life.” 

Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook of 
Philadelphia took office as new 
President General. 

There was a D. A. R. reception 
by President and Mrs. Coolidge. 
There were speeches by Belgian 
Ambassador Baron de _ Cartier, 
whose wife is reputed to be the 
best dressed woman in Washington; 
and by Secretary of the Navy 
Curtis D. Wilbur, whose wife is an 
able cook. At intervals people 
played te the Daughters on organs, 
bugles, harps, xylophones. Young 
ladies in white frocks functioned 
as pages, had their pictures taken 
with famed Daughters. Jealous 
young ladies not invited to usher 
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went about Washington calling the 
lucky ones “D, A. R.-lings,” 
“patriettes.” 
















Rebuke 


The “ineptitude” 
land Geddes (onetime 
British Ambassador at Wash. 
ington), the “tender bosom” of 
Winston Churchill (Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), the “ignorance, 
stupidity or arrogance” of the 
British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions—all were last week rebuked 
by a patriotic U. S. woman—Miss 
Sophy Stanton, moderately famed 
granddaughter of Abraham _Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of War, Edwin 
MecMasters Stanton. 

Indignant because Sir Auckland 
had carped at the U. S. Chinese 
policy, Miss Stanton at great length 
cabled her retorts to the editor of 
the London Times. Her message 
consisted chiefly in references to 
War-time intrigues by military 
men, who had tried, she said, to 
force General Pershing to put his 
troops under French and British 
commanders. Miss_ Stanton had 
read about these intrigues in War 
books by Generals James Guthrie 
Harbord and Robert Lee Bullard. 

Did such intrigues, questioned 
Miss Stanton, proceed from “the 
arrogance of a race long accus- 
tomed to wage war, 
military equipment, 
people’? Miss Stanton clearly 
thought so, and spoke like a true} 
Daughter of the American Revolu- 
tion and granddaughter of the Civil 
War. “The descendants of the 
men who drove the British from 
this country do not relish this lack 
of respect toward the dignity of 
the American Nation.” Literary, 
she _ paraphrased Shakespeare: 
“Time cannot wither nor custom 
stale the ineptitude of many Brit- 
ish Ambassadors to the United 


States,” 
COAL 
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Tribute 
Bluff, white-haired John Markle, 
coal man, chewing a fat cigar, sat 
at a luncheon table in the Waldorf. 
Astoria last week, heard Charles 
Michael Schwab say: “John Markle, 
you stand for my ideal of Ameri- 
can manhood. . . . You _ have 
always tried to appear as a rough 
neck sort of fellow but beneath 
your rugged exterior I know there 
is a heart of the finest gold.” 

Mr. Markle then heard himself 
eulogized in an address given by 
the Rev. Malcolm J. MacLeod, of 
the Collegiate Church of St. Nich- 
olas. 

Then John Markle rose from his 
seat, kept in his mouth his fat 
cigar, bowed slightly to the 40l 
luncheon guests, uttered no worl, 
sat down. 

The luncheon was arranged it 
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Mr. Markle’s honor by the Penn- 
sylvania Society of New York, of 
which Charles M. Schwab is Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Markle, oldtime anthracite 
coal operator, was for 47 years gen- 
eral superintendent and president 
of the Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. 
of Jeddo, Pa. Retired, he has estab- 
lished the John and Mary R. 
Markle Foundation to promote the 
general good of mankind. The 
foundation will aid and maintain 
medical research centres, hospitals, 
charitable institutions, libraries; 
help destitute persons; will even- 
tually, said Mr. Markle, rival the 
scope of the Rockefeller and Car- 
negie Foundations. 


FARMERS 
Average Farm 


The U. §S. Census Bureau has 
counted U. S. farms. They number 
6,371,640. Last week a_ census 
summary was published presenting 
a zomposite picture of the average 
U. S. farm, the first such picture 
ever made. Farmers can now dis- 
cover whether their husbandry is 
above or below average by checking 
against the following table: 

Total Value—$7,776 

Buildings worth $1,847 

Machinery and implements worth 


22 
Land—145 acres worth $40.85 per 
acre 
acres pasture 
acres woodland 
acres corn 
acres hay 
acres wheat 
acres oats, alfalfa, etc. 

Trees—22 apple, 14 peach, 4 
pear, 60 grape vines. 

Produce—56 bu. white potatoes, 
6 bu. sweet potatoes, 18 lb. tobacco, 
24 bu. apples, 8 bu. peaches. 

Animals—3 horses, 1 mule, 9 cat- 
tle, 8 swine, 6 sheep, 64 chickens. 

Animal Produce (not consumed 
by average farmer and family)— 
300 doz. eggs, 36 lb. wool, 418 gal. 
milk, 7 gal. cream, 166 lb. butter 
fat, 100 lb. butter. 

One farm in five is mortgaged 
for 40%. Two in five are on 
unimproved roads. One in twelve 
has a tractor, one in six a radio. 


Urban Drift 


Hackneyed among debating so- 
cieties is the topic: Resolved, that 
city life is preferable to country 
life. But last year more than 3,- 
000,000 U. S. citizens held per- 
sonal debate on the question and 
two times out of three the city 
won, 

Last week the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reported that 2,155,- 
000 persons moved from farms to 
cities in 1926. Only 1,135,000 
moved from cities to farms. Farm 


© Keystone 
JOHN MARKLE 
- . - said nothing, sat down 
(See col. 1) 


births exceeded farm deaths by 
371,000, leaving a net farm loss of 
649,000 people, enough for a new 
city the size of Pittsburgh. 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, 
not surprised by the size of the 
1926 cityward migration,  re-it- 
erated his warning that deflation 
of the farming population, while 
natural enough after the War pe- 
riod of inflation, has now gone far 
enough; must soon. cease if the 
U. S. is to feed itself in future. 


CATASTROPHE 
Deluge 


Skim ten to twenty-eight feet 
of water off the surface of Lake 
Ontario. Pour it into the Missis- 
sippi River basin from Cairo, IIl., 
to the Gulf. The resultant swamp 
will be a mild picture of the condi- 
tions which Spring-swollen rivers 
actually produced in the lower Mis- 
sissippi valley last week. 

A mild picture indeed, for a 
layer of Ontario suggests a sta- 
tionary lake. These were 7,500 
square miles of rushing, swirling, 
mud-laden watery avalanche in 
which Death lurked for hundreds. 
At the end of the first week the 
fatalities were put at 200 and in- 
creased steadily. About 100,000 
valley-dwellers were made homeless, 
from Cairo to the flat Gulf delta, 
on both banks. 

Levees crumbled in the night. 
Frosts added their malediction. 
Like a surly brown earth serpent 
uncoiling, the great river straight- 
ened its devious winding down a 
crow’s-flight line of 600 miles. 

President Coolidge proclaimed 


that “the situation is indeed grave,” 
appointed a special commicvtee— 
Secretaries Hoover, Mellon, Wilbur 
and Dwight Filley Davis—to co- 
operate with the Red Cross, which 
called for a $5,000,000 flood relief 
fund. 

Money and men poured after the 
waters into the Mississippi basin. 
State militia went into action, fore- 
ing stubborn and panicky people 
to leave their homes. Secretary 
Hoover established an executive 
base at Memphis. All around raged 
tragedy, havoc, cosmic comedy. 


At Knowlton’s Point, Ark., 18 
flood-refugees were giving thanks 
for their narrow escape from the 
growling waters which had driven 
them from their homes. They had 
been picked up by the Government 
launch Pelican, which lay just 
outside the Knowlton’s Point levee, 
waiting to transfer them to the 
steamer Wabash, approaching from 
up the river. Suddenly the levee 
broke. Pent waters boiled through 
the gap, sweeping the Pelican with 
them. Caught in the channel 
formed by the break, the Pelican 
twisted, spun, sank. All on board 
were drowned. 


Near Stops Landing, Miss., 
thousands of workers were piling 
sandbags on a tottering levee. The 
embankment gave way, many of its 
defenders were drowned as_ they 
scrambled toward higher land be- 
yond. The collapse of the Stops 
Landing levee forced the abandon- 
ment of the town of Greenville, 
Miss., whose population of 15,000 
had been increased by the arrival 
of 10,000 refugees. Hordes of Ne- 
groes clustered on the Greenville 
levee, 25 feet wide and three miles 
long. Steamers brought them tents, 
taking white people from the town 
hotels and taller houses. 


At Forsyth, Mo., a Shetland 
pony, panic-stricken, plunged i 
the flooding White River. 
pasture-mate, a mule, turned back 
from high ground and safety; 
plunged after, dragged the pony 
ashore by the mane.* 


“Better leave!” neighbors warned 
three families living on the Flynn 
plantation, twelve miles east of 
Little Rock, Ark. “Think we'll 
stay—river won’t get near us,” 
they answered. Late that night, 
dwellers on higher ground saw 
lights, heard screams on the Flynn 
plantation. Soon the lights went 
out, the screams were silenced. In 
the morning there was deep water 
where three houses had stood. 


Near England, Ark., an airplane 
observer saw a shirt being flapped 
from a hole in the roof of a cotton 
gin. Daily for ten days the plane 


*So said despatches. 





returned, “bombing” the hole ac- 
curately with supplies which saved 
the refugee’s lives... . A corps of 
flyers bravely patrolled a 400-mile 
stretch south of Memphis, in land 
planes. If forced down certain 
drowning awaited them. 


No respecter of greatness, the 
flood sadly hampered the glory- 
cruise of William Hale Thompson, 
Chicago mayor, who last week 
started down the Mississippi from 
Cairo, accompanied by a large party 
on the river steamers Cincinnati 
and Cape Girardeau. Refugees, 
clinging to ridgepoles and treetops, 
beheld the Thompson showboats, 
lonely, imposing Noah’s Arks in the 
‘modern deluge. 


On the bridge of the Cincinnati 
stood the heavy-jowled boss of Chi- 
cago. Glum, pouting, he clutched in 
his hand the manuscript of a wet 
and undelivered oration. In vain 
he sought the attention of crowds 
toiling on the levees. Had he 
ventured too near, shotguns would 
have banged and rifles crashed. 
The wash of his steamers menaced 
tottering dikes. 

In New Orleans, where the 
Thompson trip was to terminate in 
welcome-speeches, in reception-com- 
mittees, masses of citizens were 
gathered, not to greet but to repel 
a visitor. Chagrined, but sympathe- 
tic, sorry, the Mayor gave $1,000 to 
Memphis floodfighters. In all, his 
party contributed $7,000. 


Of all menaces, the greatest was 
pestilence. Typhoid broke out. 
Measles, scarlet fever and dysen- 
tery threatened. Weakened by their 
drenching, the refugees succumbed 
easily. 


Property damage was estimated 
from $500,000,000 to a billion. The 
flooded zone is all rich cotton land. 
Most of the victims were small 
farmers—owners of several acres, 
a few pigs, chickens, cows, a mule. 
Their lives spared, they saw watery 
desolation where their possessions 
had been. 


Said Henry M. Allen, National 
Director of Disaster Relief for the 
Red Cross: “No man can exag- 
gerate the seriousness of what has 
and is taking place—[it] staggers 
imagination.” 


CRIME 


Moneymaker 


War-Veteran John H. Mayes was 
taught photo-engraving at the Vet- 
erans’ © Bureau. Studious, quick- 
learning, he soon was able to start 
a photo-engraving business of his 
own, in Murphysboro, Ill. On 
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THE MAYOR OF CHICAGO 
He was a sorry Noah 


pieces of specially prepared paper, 
seven and one-eighth inches long, 
three and one-eighth inches wide, 
he made minutely detailed engrav- 
ings, including the arresting words: 
“This certificate is a legal tender 
in the amount thereof in payment 
of all debts and dues public and 
private. Acts of March 14, 1900, 
as amended, and Dec. 24, 1919.” 

Photo-Engraver Mayes was last 
week visited by federal gentlemen 
led by Secret Service Chief 
Stephen A. Connell of the St. 
Louis district, who found him put- 
ting finishing touches on a $250,000 
batch of bogus banknotes. Mrs. 
Mayes and three small Mayeses 
were present. Hard-hearted, the 
federal men took Mr. Mayes away, 
locked him up. 

No petty criminal, Moneymaker 
Mayes kept four gangs of boot- 
leggers and counterfeiters busy 
putting $800,000 of his currency 
into circulation. Prominent among 
his outlets were the Birger and 
Shelton gangs whose activities 
(Timp, Feb. 21) have heightened 
the ill-fame of Williamson and 
Herrin counties, Illinois. Birgers 
and Sheltons, feuding cutthroats, 
machine-gunners,  hi-jackers, in 
their liquor deals, used to dupe each 
other and be duped by Mr. Mayes’s 
money. 


IMMIGRATION 


Barred? 


Will thousands of aliens in Mex- 
ico and Canada who commute daily 
into the U. S. to gain their live- 
lihood, be thrown out of work by 
an immigration ruling issued last 
week by the U. S. Department of 
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Labor? This question was asked 
particularly by citizens of Windsor, 
Ontario, Canadian border city, sub- 
urb of Detroit. To them the ans- 
wer to the question looked like an 
unpleasant affirmative. 

The ruling divides border aliens 
into two classes—native and for- 
eign-born. Native Canadians will 
be permitted continued commuting 
privilege upon paying a $10 pass- 
port fee and $8 head tax. Foreign- 
born Canadians, even though nat- 
uralized Canadian’ citizens, are 
rated according to their country of 
birth, not their country of natural- 
ization. They must secure passport 
visas from U. S. consuls in their 
native countries. The ruling ap- 
proved by U. S. Secretary of Labor 
Davis goes into effect June 1; 
provides six months thereafter for 
persons affectel to get necessary 
documents. 

Foreign-born Canadian commut- 
ers said that the ruling was down- 
right exclusion. They could not 
get the necessary visas from their 
native countries if the immigration 
quotas from those countries were 
filled. They pictured themselves 
and their families destitute. 
Through officials they appealed to 
Premier W. L. MacKenzie King 
of Canada. Thus came to Vin- 
cent L. Massey, Canada’s first min- 
ister to the U. S. (TIME, Nov. 22), 
his first truly knotty assignment in 
Canadian-U. S. relations. The han- 
diest solution that he might urge 
would be to have foreign-born 
Canadian commuters classed spe- 
cially as non-quota immigrants, a 
distinction reserved hitherto for im- 
portant foreign personages. 

U. S. labor unions, long agitators 
against the Canadian commuters, 
hailed the new ruling for its elimi- 
nation of foreign competition for 
jobs in Detroit industrial plants. 


RADICALS 
Ilonored Ashes 


Ashes of a prophet so dishon- 
red in his own country that he 
spent many a year in prison, were 
last week the object of celebrations 
in Germany. 

The prophet was Charles E. 
Ruthenberg. Communism was his 
prophecy. 

Communist Ruthenberg died six 
months ago (TIME, Nov. 17). His 
remains, in an urn, were sent to 
Europe with fitting Communistic 
lack of pomp. Berliners with red 
neckties, red socks, red handker- 
chiefs, took turns staring at the 
urn, then put it on a train for 
Moscow. 

“In the death of Charles E. Ruth- 
enberg,” said the Communist (Chi- 
cago radical monthly), “the Amer- 
ican working class lost its most 
conscious, its most courageous and 
its ablest leader.” 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Labor Travels 


Onetime (Jan. Nov. 1924) Labor 
Premier James Ramsay Macdonald, 
now on pleasure bent in the U. S. 
(Timg, April 18) visited the scene 
of his honeymoon at Concord, 
Mass., last week; but received while 
there disturbing news that the radi- 
cal “Clydeside” wing of British 
labor had begun a campaign in 
his absence to wrest from him lead- 
ership of the Labor party. 

30 Years After. Apple-cheeked 
Ishbel Macdonald, 24, accompanied 
her father last week when he tried 
and failed to find by memory’s 
aid alone the little house at No. 8 
Lowell Road, Concord, Mass., where 
he honeymooned 30 years ago with 
Mrs. Macdonald, who died when 
Ishbel was 8 At last, Mr. Mac- 
donald, who had concealed his des- 
tination from reporters as long as 
possible, was obliged to ask the 
way. With alacrity they told him, 
rushed ahead to plant the spiked 
tripods of their cinema cameras 
on the old Colonial porch of No. 8 
Lowell Road. 

To the door came Miss L. S. W. 
Perkins, who 30 years ago was 
58, when she entertained “a little 
bride and groom.” Last week Miss 
Perkins was so flustered at the 
bridegroom’s return, that her phy- 
sician expressed concern lest the 
excitement prove too great a strain 
on: her 88-year-old constitution. 
When the onetime Premier ap- 
proached, however, Miss Perkins 
rallied, greeted him warmly, pressed 
a dry kiss on Ishbel’s wholesome 
cheek. Followed luncheon, news- 
gatherers excluded. 

When swift motors carried the 
Macdonalds to Boston, Ishbel cried: 
“Oh, we must go down to the 
wharf where the ‘Indians’ threw 
tea into the harbor—Boston Tea 
Party, you know, Dads.” Soon 
they stood upon what purports to 
be the very wharf. Later, proceed- 
ing to Philadelphia, Mr. Macdonald 
contracted bronchitis, was taken to 
Jefferson Hospital. 


Though his condition was _ not 
serious, last week, he sent Ishbel 
to substitute at several Manhattan 
gatherings which were to have 
been addressed by the onetime 
Premier. Miss MacDonald, sen- 
sibly clad, read out greetings from 
her father from platforms. . . 


Treasuryship Threatened. Since 
1900, when the National Labor 
Party was founded, James Ramsay 


Macdonald has repeatedly been 
elected its treasurer. But, last 
week, at a party conference in 
Leicester, opponents of Mr. Mac- 
donald, defiant as mice when the 
cat is away, stampeded through 
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. outmarched his grandfather 


a vote 312 to 118 striking his name 
from the roll of nominees for treas- 
urer. The stroke was significant, 
revealed sharply that divergence 
between Labor radicals and Labor 
ccnservatives which Mr. Macdonald 
has many times prevented from be- 
coming a party split by the force 
of his political generalship. 

“Ramsay Macdonald is - still 
treasurer of the party!” said his 
staunch supporter, Secretary of the 
party Arthur Henderson last week 
with emphasis. “Moreover’I can 
promise his enemies that at the 
next actual party conference a way 
will be found to re-elect him treas- 
urer.” 


Grandson v. Grandfather 


Last week King-Emperor George 
Y transferred the Court to salu- 
brious early spring residence at 
Windsor-on-Thames. Soon His Ma- 
jesty, 61, was astride a gentle mare 
and cantering pleasantly in Wind- 
sor Forest. . .* 

Gawking tourists did not notice 
the King-Emperor when he _ re- 
turned from his ride. They were 
assembled with a_ guide-lecturer 
who was, for once, not lecturing. 
Pop-eyed, they watched a lad of 
four years parade about the Castle 
courtyard shouldering a toy wooden 
gun. He, whispered the lecturer, 
was George Henry Hubert Las- 
celles, eldest son of Princess Mary 
Viscountess Lascelles, and_ eldest 
grandson of the King-Emperor. 
While Master Hubert strutted, His 
Majesty descended from his mare 
and passed unnoticed within. . . 


*Stay-at-home Englishmen have never 
seen a “forest” in the U. S. sense, but 
use this term to describe any large wooded 
estate, often with turf underfoot as smooth 
and impeccable as a lawn tennis court. 


FRANCE 
Buddy Fest 


In Paris 30,000 beds. In bed 30,- 
000 humans more or less connected 
with the American Legion. In 
parched U. S. _ stomachs sizzling 
French champagne. All the old 
familiar folk cries: 

“Sock ’im buddy!” 

“SaaAay! It didn’t take an act 
of Congress to make me a gentle- 
man.” 

“So this is Zelli’s!” 

“Durn purty li’l frog, J’ll say.” 

“Shhtfhh-that, Tl block your 
knock off!” 

“Donnez-moi une cigraette, Mon- 
sieur?” 

“D’ja hear that? It’s only the 
bum ones gets obvious.” 

“IT says to the guy, ‘America 
first!’ I says, ‘Gimme my ticket 
ahead uh these Wops!’” 

“Oh the French they are a fun- 
ny race. Par-lay-VOQooo. .. .” 


Frenchmen wondered last week, 
if the National Convention of the 
American Legion, scheduled at 
Paris, September 19 to 24, 1927, 
would turn out to be like this. 
Legion officers scouted the idea, 
pointed out that wives, children, 
fathers, mothers and other rela- 
tives. of Legionnaires will accom- 
pany them with ballasting effect. 
The 30,000 beds have been con- 
tracted for at prices ranging from 
$1.50 to $7.00 per night, and the 
steamer passage over will be made 
in orderly fashion on chartered 
ships assigned to various states. 
For example, Legionnaires from 
Iowa will sail on the Megantic. 
Meals in Paris, however, will be 
excepted from arrangement. or 
routine. Over café and restaurant 
tables Legionnaires will make con- 
tact again with waiters to whom 
food is a poem, drink a philosophy 
and the tip a sum honorably earned 
—to be demanded, if necessary, as 
U. S. small businessmen demand 
payment of small bills. 

Parades there will be, also, of 
course—a gala at the Opera, re- 
ceptions by committees of French 
women for Legionnaires’ wives, 
mothers; and for Legionnaires’ 
children, guignol (Punch & Judy). 


An earnest of the tribulations 
soon to beset promoters of the Con- 
gress came last week, when Lieu- 
tenant Colonel James Porter Fiske 
of Post No. 1 American Legion 
gave out an interview: ‘“Legion- 
naires and their families who come 
to the Convention should all be in- 
oculated for typhoid before leav- 
ing the U. S.... Even so they 
should drink only bottled mineral 
water in Paris.... To guard 
against ptomaine poisoning they 
should be extremely careful to eat 
only selected food.” 

Naturally a party where every- 
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one must first be inoculated and 
then constantly bear in mind the 
possibility of ptomaine poisoning is 
not ideal, or apt to be largely at- 
tended. “Colonel Fiske,” rapped Ed- 
win W. Thorn, Parisian Legion of- 
ficial, “has made statements both 
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(See col. 3) 


absolutely and profoundly ridicu- 
lous, if he has_ been. correctly 
quoted. . . The public water supply 
of Paris is one of the purest in 
the world... There is no more 
need for inoculation, and no more 
danger of ptomaine poison in Paris 
than at home.” 

Seasoned travelers recalled a 
young U. S. expatriate, one Robert 
Shaw, who wandered about Europe 
of recent years, sampling copiously 
the ordinary city water wherever 
he went and boasting of this ec- 
centricity to U. S. tourists who 
were scandalized at his unfailing 
health. Eventually this young 
crusader came a cropper in Tunis, 
where he suffered slight indigestion 
for some ten days after drinking 
an entire carafe of city water on 
the night of his arrival. 


Poet 


Paul Claudel, poet of high con- 
sequence, Roman Catholic mystic, 
French Ambassador to the U. S., 
(T1mME, March 21), sailed for 
France last week on the §S. S. 
Paris, to attend the marriage of 
his daughter, Marie, to M. Christ- 
ian Vonam, rising diplomatist. 

Said Paul Claudel, last week, 
when newsgatherers asked if he 
would like to see France “liquidate” 


her debt to the U. S. by payment in 
wine: 

“Ah, that would be magnificent! 
Won’t all your papers work for this 
at once? Not only would it be of 
benefit to France, but it would be 
a relaxation for America.” 

Asked about the influence on his 
poetry of his sojourn in Boston 
(1894)—as a young vice consul, he 
said: 

“It was not exactly a good in- 
fluence. You see, I was very young 
and homesick and I wrote very sad 
things. Boston was a very vibrant 
city then; it had its influence upon 
me naturally.” 


Ambassador Claudel added: 


“IT came to America direct from 
Japan, where I was Ambassador, 
and America is so important a post 
that I do not feel I should embark 
upon the tasks of the embassy until 
I return to Paris and receive in- 
structions.” 


Premiers Leap 


French premiers are proverbially 
supple in their politics, but last 
week three statesmen aged 66, 63, 
and 55 who have held the Premier- 
ship a total of seven times proved 
themselves also supple in their 
joints. 

They had come to bid farwell to 
M. le President Gaston Doumergue 
as he left Paris for Marseilles (see 
p. 26). They were MM. Raymond 
Poincairé, Paul Painlevé, and 
Edouard Herriot, now respectively 
Premier, War Minister and Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. The 
hour was 10:27 a. m., and they 
knew that the President’s special 
train would not pull out until 
10:30. Three minutes remained to 
kiss M. le President Gaston Dou- 
mergue goodbye. 

Premier Poincaré began. 
time Premiers Painlevé and Her- 
riot stood ready. Then the train 
started, three minutes early... . 

Premier Poincaré, 66, kissed M. 
le President hastily, rushed for 
the door, swung out, landed dexter- 
ously on the platform. 

Onetime Premier Painlevé, 63, 
pecked once the President’s cheek, 
eried “Au Revoir!” swung, landed 
catlike. 

The train gained headway, and 
plump onetime Premier Herriot, 
55, almost decided to leap out 
without kissing M. le President. He 
too is ¢lump, would -understand. 

“Hurry!” cried President Dou- 
mergue. Came a_= suction-sound, 
“Zsoouk!” M. Herriot, his duty done, 
swung his large body out the door, 
urged his legs to a run, let go, 
lurched but did not fall. 

“Au revoir, mes amis!” cried M. 
le President Gaston Doumergue, 
then drew in his head. 


One-’ 


GERMANY 


Paschwitz v. Hannigan 


Tall, slow windmills and drowsy 
woodlands set the tempo of Doorn, 
where Wilhelm II ages and de- 
clines in ease; but, recently, came 
a letter to strike sparks in the im- 
perial twilight, a letter from Bos- 


ton to “William the Third”... . 
Since the envelope was long, 
crisp, important, a flunky in tight 
breeches and silver braid carried 
it gingerly to the Chamberlain, 
Admiral Herr von Reuber Pasch- 
witz. More in amaze than anger, 
the Admiral muttered “Dumm-kopf! 
Blockhead!” ripped, discovered the 
letter to be signed by Major Judson 
Hannigan (able morale developer, 
training camp inspirationalist, gen- 
erous cup and counsel donor to 
promising rookies) 104th Infantry, 
Boston, ‘Maas.; U.S. As. + 
From the letter it appeared that 
Major Judson Hannigan hoped the 
onetime Kaiser Wilhelm would send 
an expression of felicitation to be 
read when there is unveiled at the 
Massachusetts State House a mural 
depicting the 104th Regiment’s 
colors being decorated by the 
French Government. In urging this 
request, Captain Judson Hannigan 
wrote to Wilhelm of Doorn: 
“We are all of the opinion that 
the position which we took during 
the War was correct, and we do 
not regret our action, in fact we 
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are proud of it. But he who shuts 
his ears to the voice of his ad- 
versary in times of peace prolongs 
the hatred engendered by war. That 
is why you might like to send a 
message to my comrades.” 

Soon a letter sped from Doorn 
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to Major Judson Hannigan, whence 
it reached newsgatherers last week: 

“Esteemed Major: I refuse to 
submit to the Emperor your com- 
munication of the 21st of March 
of this year, addressed to his Ma- 
jesty, Emperor William II (not as 
you, in your remarkable ignorance 
of contemporary history, write ‘the 
Third’). ; ; 

“Your demand is without tact 
and inappropriate. When you 
write that you are all of the 
opinion that the position you took 
in the War was. correct, you 
again betray acolossal ignorance of 
the fact that in all countries, with- 
out excepting the United | States, 
statements are increasing in num- 
ber from day to day which go to 
show that the United States fought 
for a bad cause. 

“Not Germany, not thé Emperor, 
desired or brought about the War, 
but Frenchmen’s desire for re- 
venge, Russia’s passion for power 
and England’s mercantile selfish- 
ness. I recommend to you the 
books of Professor Barnes of North- 
ampton, Mass., the speeches of La- 
Follette, of Senator Owen and 
many others. 

“The United States has the last 
reason to be priding itself, in fact, 
they waited an adversary until he 
bled from thousands of wounds 
after three years of the severest 
struggle. Why? To _ save the 
money that your fellow-countrymen 
had invested in the business of 
War. It is tell-tale fact that even 
now the United States, eight years 
after the conclusion of the War, 
have not yet been able to decide 
to lay bare the archives, which 
would prove that means were em- 
ployed to bring the United States 
into the World War and at the 
same time violate the Monroe doc- 
trine!” 

(Signed) 
ADMIRAL VON REUBER PASCHWITZ 
In Attendance on His Majesty 


“Wake Up, Hen!” 


At dark, moonless midnight, ten 
mid-West yokels armed with sticks 
surrounded a_ sidetracked private 
ear. “Wake up, Hen! Wake up, 
Hen!” they shouted, then thwacked 
the car mightfully for half an 
hour. “Hey! Wake up, Hen! How’s 
your brother Bill?” . 

Prince Henry of Prussia must 
have awakened, but he kept himself 
and his opinion of U. S. yokels 
concealed until his car was coupled 
to a through express. His mission 
(it was in 1902) was to foment 
good will; and perhaps, when he 
returned to Germany, he confided 
only to his “brother Bill” the tale 
of “Wake up, Hen!” But last 
week, at Kiel, Prince Henry re- 
called the story as he celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of his en- 
trance into the Imperial Navy. 

Of the 86 cadets who. entered 


in his class on the Schoolship 
Niobe, 15 survive and four are the 
retired Admirals Diek, Bachmann, 
Kresigk, Gerdes. All accompanied 
Prince Henry at Kiel last week and 
the Admirals motored out next 
day to be his house guests at Hem- 


POET VIRGIL 
He was honored in semicircles 
(See below) 


melmark. There, on his retired 
estate, Prince Henry, still with 
chubby pink chops and twinkling, 
kindly eyes, drank a sailor’s toast 
to “The Navy” with his Admirals 


in mellow Steinberger,* precious as 
fluid gold. 


Surviving Ebert 


Nineteen German businessmen 
descended the gangplank of the 
S. S. Deutschland in Manhattan, 
at their head Friedrich Ebert Jr., 
successful journalist, son of the late 
famed first President of Germany. 
Serious, purposeful, the delegation 
set out to tour U. S. industrial 
centres. Of President Ebert’s three 
sons, Ebert Jr. alone survives. His 
brothers were killed during the 


War. 
ITALY 

Woolen Togas 

At Mantua, cross-legged tailors 
were busy last week cutting scores 
of classic Roman togas from wide 
bolts of the traditional white woolen 
cloth, To make a toga for a 
wearer 5 ft. 8 in. tall, they snipped 
out a flattened semi-circle, 17 ft. 
from tip to tip, and 5 ft. broad 
at the widest point. After bind- 
ing the edges the toga was com- 
plete, was taken to the Accademia 
Vergiliana, famed Mantuan _ uni- 


*The so-called Auslese wines from the 
famed Steinberg vineyards, fetch up _ to 
$50 a bottle, resemble Sauterne. 


versity. There, later in the week, 
arrived august professors from 
every Italian university; also from 
Oxford, Cambridge, La Sorbonne 
and many another foreign seat of 
lore. ... 

Shrewd, these learned men did 
not put on their togas haphazard, 
but allowed themselves to be draped 
by an expert. He, deft, threw one 
end of the toga over their left 
shoulder, allowing the point to 
hang down in front. The major 
remainder of the toga was then 
wound about the body toward the 
right, and finally disposed in grace- 
ful folds about the right arm. 
Soon, like so many Caesars, the 
good doctors strode forth, paraded 
through Mantua, and grouped ma- 
jestically while a statue of Virgil, 
famed Mantuan* was unveiled... . 


Work Guaranteed 


What is the essential doctrine of 
Fascismo? It is direct, construc- 
tive, continuous action by the 
People under the guidance of the 
State. This gospel of action, dy- 
namic, propulsive, was expounded 
last week by Signor Benito Mus- 
solini in a great document designed 
as the ground plan on which the 
new social order must arise. Fas- 
cists hailed the proclamation as 
their Charter of Labor, as the first 
magna charta guaranteeing to a 
people not rights but duties... . 

Substitute “work” for “duties” 
and the meaning gradually un- 
folds. Man 4a: not’ want to 
labor; be’, stnce he must, it is a 
kind of boon to guarantee him the 
certainty of work to do. 

“We must abandon the great 
phrase of Liberty,” said Dictator 
Mussolini years ago, and added 
(Timez, Jan. 31), “Fascismo has al- 
ready stepped, and, if need be, 
will quickly turn around to step 
once more over the more or less 
putrid body of the Goddess Lib- 
erty.” 

The Charter of Labor, promul- 
gated last week on the “Putrid 
Liberty” hypothesis, lays down the 
following general principles which 
will be elaborated by legislation in- 
to a society system: 

1) The Marxian theory of class 
war to be explicitly abjured by 
employers and employed, in favor 
of the Fascist theory of class co- 
operation. 

2) Labor is declared “a _ social 
duty,” and property “accomplishes 
a necessary social function.” What- 
ever appertains to either is placed 
“under the guardianship of the 
State.” 

3) The State, as guardian of 
Capital and Labor, will exercise its 
power through units called Cor- 
porations, acting as its agents. 

*Publius Vergilius Maro, “greatest Roman 
poet,” author of the Aeneid, was born, 
strictly speaking, not at Mantua, but on 
a farm nearby. 
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These will deal with associations 
and syndicates representing capi- 
tal and Labor. 

In a word, all bargaining between 
employer and employed will be col- 
lective by compulsion, with the 
people (represented by the State) 
as compulsory arbiter. 

4) Absolutely forbidden, under 
whatever circumstances, are: lock- 
outs by employers; strikes by em- 
ployes; sabotage by anyone. The 
employer must employ. The work- 
er must work. None may dam- 
age the engines of production. 

5) Capital is guaranteed the 
right of Property, the right to pay 
good labor more than poor,* and 
the right to undertake capitalistic 
enterprises on private initiative. 

6) Labor is guaranteed a six-day 
week (hours undefined); extra pay 
for night work; full pay on na- 
tional holidays; compensation, in 
case of discharge, by payment of 
a sum proportionate to length of 
service. 

7) Employers and employed to 
be equally and mutually respon- 
sible to the State for maintaining 
maximum factory production. 

8) Penalties: fines; suspension 
of employers from management; 
discharge of workers from em- 
ployment. 


In September 


Signor Benito Mussolini resides 
in bachelor es+ot+e at the sumptuous 
Villa Torlonia, Rome. “onna Ra- 
chele Mussolini and their small 
sons, Bruno and Vittorio, spend the 
winter at an apartment in Milan, 
and the summer at a little villa 
near Forli in the Umbrian moun- 
tains. Edda Mussolini, their daugh- 
ter, attends boarding school in 
Florence. Thus the Mussolinis 
dwell apart, except on holidays such 
as Christmas. 

In Milan last week the Fascist 
censor passed a despatch saying 
that a fourth child will be born to 
Donna Mussolini in late September, 
will be named “Romano” if a boy, 
“Romana” if a girl. 


30 Years 


Signor Noseda, Attorney General, 
summed up last week the State’s 
case against onetime Deputy Tito 
Zaniboni, arrested (TIME, Nov. 16, 
1925 et seq.) with a rifle in his 
hands which he was aiming at a 
balcony from which Premier Mus- 
solini was to speak two hours 
later. 

“We contend that the accused is 
guilty of homicide, attempted in- 
surrection, and carrying a rifle,” 


*There will be no “maximum” or “mini- 
mum” wage. 


boomed the Attorney General. “The 
homicide must be considered as 
committed, because it was _ pre- 
vented by forces [policemen] en- 
tirely beyond the control of Zani- 
boni, whom you have heard con- 
fess, nay, boast [TIME, April 25] 
that he would have killed Premier 
Mussolini if not apprehended. In 
these circumstances, the State asks 
the maximum penalty for the ac- 
cused and his accomplice, General 
Luigi Capello.” 

Soon Signori Zaniboni and Capel- 
lo received the maximum penalty, 
30 years imprisonment. 


HUNGARY 


“ Hot News!” 


Should President Calvin Coolidg2 
spend a fortnight as the guest of 
Premier Benito Mussolini and then 
return to advocate a Fascist gov- 
ernment for the U. S., editors 
would ery “Hot news!” 

Such a cry went up at Budapest 
last week when Premier Count 
Stephen Bethlen de Bethlen of 
Hungary returned from two weeks 
spent visiting Signor Mussolini at 
Rome and said: “My Government 
will undertake in the immediate 
future a thorough study of the 
Fascist system, especially its social 
aspects. . We shall then adopt 
those Fascist reforms which have 
been tested and found practic- 
able. . 

“Naturally we do not intend 
slavishly to copy Fascism; but I 
must express now my warmest ad- 
miration for Signor Mussolini as 
a man and a statesman, and for 
his great accomplishments as _ the 
Duce of Fascismo. 

“With the fruits of my journey 
I am completely satisfied. I went 
to Rome primarily for the twofold 
purpose of obtaining an outlet to 
the sea at Fiume for Hungary and 
to conclude a treaty of friendship 
with Italy. Before undertaking the 
trip I already had received assur- 
ance from the Government of Jugo- 
slavia that no hindrance would be 
placed on Hungarian goods enroute 
across Jugoslavia to Fiume. Nat- 
urally the agreements arrived at 
upon this point and supplementing 
our new treaty of friendship with 
Italy are only the foundation and 
framework of a system of friendly 
co-operation the details of which 
will be worked out singly as oc- 
casion arises. 

Because Hungarians are so re- 
actionary that they retain the form 
of their government as a kingdom, 
although deprived of a king by the 
Allies, and because arch-reactionary 
Premier Bethlen has been continu- 
ously in office longer than any 
other European prime _ minister, 
there is strong likelihood that his 
new program of openly Fascistiz- 
ing Hungary will be put through. 


AUSTRIA 
Piff 


Gustav Cardinal Piffl, 
route sedately down the Ringstrasse 
in Vienna, last fortnight, when a 
newspaper blew from a_housetop 
and enveloped suddenly the head 
of His Eminence. 

Disentangling himself, Cardinal 
Piffl found his eye arrested by a 
news item. It told how Hungarian 
Bishop Zichy had examined at 
Lequeitio, Spain, the day before a 
young lad who is the legitimate 
head of the House of Habsburg and 
pretender to the throne of Hun- 
gary. He, the young Archduke 
Otto, 15, had been examined for 
three days by Bishop Zichy, who 
declared him fluent and proficient 
in Hungarian, English, German, 
French, Latin, Greek and Spanish. 

Said Cardinal Piffl, addressing a 
parish priest with whom he was 
walking: “This is a strange coin- 
cidence. About midnight last 
night I awoke with a start, after 
dreaming of the Archduke Otto.” 


JUGOSLAVIA 
New Cabinet 


Alexander I, harassed king of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
received the resignation of Premier 
Nikola T. Uzunovitch last week, as 
the shaky coalition supporting his 
Cabinet collapsed amid a bedlam 
of local party squabbles. By His 
Majesty’s command onetime Minis- 
ter of Public Works Velja Vaoun- 
kitchivitch formed a_ seemingly 
most unstable Cabinet upon a 
coalition of Radicals and Demo- 
crats, parties hitherto bitterly op- 
posed. 


SPAIN 
“Butcher” Acquitted 


General Don Valerian Weyler 
y Nicolau, Marquis of Teneriffe and 
Duke of Rubi, was acquitted last 
week by a court-martial in Madrid 
of the charge (TIME, July 5), that 
he fomented a plot last summer to 
seize the Government. Citizens of 
the U. S. know that “Butcher” 
Weyler, 88, has not yet lived down 
the odium of his bloodthirsty 
governorship of Cuba (1896-97)— 
a direct and major cause of the 
Spanish-American War. From 
blood, oppression, graft, he wrung 
a fortune now one of the largest 
in Spain. 
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MEXICO 


Atrocity 


In Mexico City, huge identic 
headlines screamed from El Uni- 
versal Grafico and El Excelsior, 
news of an atrocity unparalleled: 
the burning alive by rebels in a 
locked and kerosene-soaked railway 
train of 100 passengers, including 
Sefiora Refugia Obregon Ponce de 
Leon, eldest daughter of onetime 
(1920-24) Mexican President Al- 
varo Obregon. 

Mexicans gasped with incredulity, 
then read in heavy type: Official 
Bulletin of the Presidential Staff. 

The sensation approached that to 
be expected at Washington should 
the White House Spokesman an- 
nounce that a daughter of onetime 
(1909-13) President Taft had been 
locked into a Pennsylvania railway 
train by strikers at Passaic, N. J., 
and burned to death. 

Everywhere, friends of Sefior 
Obregon despatched their condolence 
by mail, wire, cable. Moved, they 
recalled the happy girlhood of 
Refugia Obregon on her father’s 
huge ranch in Sonora. They re- 
membered her love of animals, her 
tame pig, her ponies, her intelligent 
parrot, “Chi-Chi,” whom she taught 
to ask for food politely in Spanish 
and English. Last week, they mused 
sorrowfully, she was barely 20, just 
entering the flower of her woman- 
hood, a devoted wife to her spruce, 
fashionable husband, Colonel Ponce 
de Leon... 

Before details of the atrocity 
were available through press chan- 
nels, War Minister Joaquin Amaro 
gave out the story verbally, in 
lurid fashion: 

“Mexico has just witnessed a 
hecatomb—the like of which it has 
never before witnessed in its his- 
tory. It is a crime without name, 
such as never before was perpe- 
trated by any rebel faction. It has 
left the entire republic stupefied by 
its savagery. 

“As the Guadalajara-Mexico City 
Express neared La Barca, in Jalis- 
co, it ran at full speed upon two 
rails from which attacking Indians 
had removed the spikes, and 
crashed to a sudden stop.... 

“The object of the attack was 
the soldier train guards, but the in- 
furiated hillsmen dealt death to 
everyone in the line of fire. Of the 
passengers in the two second class 
cars, numbering over 100, scarcely 
one escaped injury or death, be- 
cause about these cars raged the 
most intense fury of the battle, 
since from them the soldier guards 
defended the train. These wooden 
cars were perforated as though 
cardboard, by bullets from the high 
power rifles of the peasants, who 
appeared magnificently armed... . 

“The battle was in semi-darkness, 
for the moon had not yet risen 
and the train cars were not lighted. 


Toward the end of -the ghastly scene 
the moon began to rise, and in the 
obscure light the commanding form 
of a priest in priestly robes could 
be seen urging on the hillsmen to 
the work of destruction. ... 
“Amid the shrieking of women, 
erying of children and shouts of 


© International 
SENORA PONCE DE LEON 
“The hand of God descended .. .” 


desperation of the men on the 
doomed train, the battle went on. 
No quarter was given or asked for, 
and the soldier train guards went 
to their death one after another, 
fighting desperately. It was an 
uneven fight to the last. ... 

“Then the work of destruction 
began. The safe was broken open 
in the express car and the con- 
tents, amounting to $200,000 in 
gold and silver coin, was extracted. 

“Apparently the work of destruc- 
tion was deliberately planned and 
deliberately carried out. It was a 
crusade of vengeance for the exe- 
cution two weeks ago of Catholic 
ore in Guadalajara. The Rev. 

. M. Vega, a priest well known 
in Guadalajara, who led the hills- 
men, said to passengers who spoke 
to him while the pillage was con- 
tinuing: ‘The hand of God has 
descended upon this train. The Al- 
mighty has smitten it.’ 

“Tt is to appeals like this that the 
Mexican Indians respond: ... 

“It reminds one of the raids by 
Indians in the United States upon 
white settlements. The same. more 
on less primitive Indian reasoning 
inspired both... .” 

From a Cabinet Minister, such a 
Deadwood Dick' account was white 
hot news. But what of the Presi- 
dential announcement of the burn- 
ing to death of Sefiora Refugia 


Obregon Ponce de Leon? -* That: 


confessed War Minister Amaro, had 


been a slightly premature announce- 
ment. The Sefiora Ponce de Leon 
had been expected to travel by the 
attacked train but, actually, she re- 
mained safe at Guadalajara. Dis- 
gusted correspondents who had 
cabled this news as fact throughout 
the world, resolved to cable no 
more until eye-witness refugees 
arrived from the scene of atrocity. 
They came on a special train which 
steamed into Mexico City amid sor- 
rowing crowds at 3 a. m. 

Air-brakes hissed, and as the 
train stopped a young man stepped 
off, greeted his mother on the plat- 
form with a laugh, told her, 
still laughing and grimacing, how 
the Indians had shot down his wife 
and mother-in-law, and mangled 
their three children with dumdum 
bullets. “Ha! Hahaha!” cried the 
demented man, “Hahahahaha... .” 

The dead included all but three 
of the armed train guards. Some 
50 adults and children were mur- 
dered; but it was established that 
the Indians did not set fire to the 
train until all non-wounded pas- 
sengers had climbed out. As the 
cars blazed in a great pyre, the 
wounded, slowly roasting to death, 
shrieked and groaned piteously. 

“Don’t mention my name,” said 
a man whom newsgatherers de- 
scribed as a U. S. citizen, “but I 
want the folks back home to know 
one thing that happened... . 

“There was a_ good-looking 
young woman in the seat next to 
me. A big Indian thug who ap- 
peared to be a sort of officer seized 
her by the arm and ordered her 
out of the car. I drew my belt 
containing 2,000 pesos and offered 
it to him if he would let her 
alone. When the bandit saw all 
that money, his eyes glistened, he 
held out his hand, called me a gen- 
tleman and went on his way gloat- 
ing. The girl fainted.” 

Later the State Department av 
Washington announced that the 
only U. S. citizens on the train 
(all safe) were: “Alfonso Rosales, 
and Mr. & Mrs. Herman Dock.” 

The Mexican Government _in- 
formed newsgatherers, late in the 
week, that it possessed proof of 
the ordering of the atrocity, by the 
Mexican Episcopate of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Next day the 
Archbishop of. Mexico, _ the, Most 
Reverend José Mora y. del, Rio, one 
other archbishop and .four bishops, 
were escorted by police ;to, a train 
which. left for, the U.S, border, 
The. Mexican, Government. then 
added.a finishing touch to. this, de- 
portation by issuing a statement: 

“After. conferences with the 
principal prelates of the Mexican 
Episcopate, these prelates facing 
grave charges based upon undeni- 
able proofs and facing. the. pos- 
sibility of submitting: ~to trial 
agreed to TIeave the country, no 
doubt to..avoid...responsibility, and 
decide’ to abandon Mexico.” 
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JAPAN 


New Cabinet 


A storm of industrial insolvency 
which had been gathering over 
Japan since the disastrous earth- 
quake of 1923, burst last week and 
forced the resignation of Premier 
Reijiro Wakatsuki’s Cabinet. 

During March a rumble of 
warning came when seven banks 
suspended payments. The first 
thunder clap (TIME, April 18), 
was the announcement by Japan’s 
richest woman, Mme. Yone Suzuki 
that her enormous importing and 
exporting firm would delay pay- 
ments on its $250,000,000 obliga- 
tions. Forthwith came _ another 
thunderbolt—suspension by the 
great Bank of Taiwan, chief credi- 
tor of Suzuki & Co. 

In an effort to clear the air, 
Premier Wakatsuki attempted to 
secure approval from the Imperial 
Privy Council to extend enormous 
credits from the Bank of Japan 
to save the Bank of Taiwan. The 
Privy Council, a body of august 
solons with super-legislative power, 
responsible only to the Emperor, re- 
fused to sanction the Cabinet’s 
plan. So, although Premier Wakat- 
suki had a parliamentary majority, 
he resigned with his Cabinet. 

Lightning Exchange. His Maj- 
esty, the newly ascended Tenno 
(Emperor) Hirohito, received last 
week the first resignation of a 
Cabinet during his reign (TIME, 
Jan. 3 et seq.), at 9:10 a. m. from 
the Imperial Chamberlain. By 
11:00 a. m. newsboys were crying 
on the street that the new Premier 
was General Baron Giichi Tanaka, 
leader of the Seiyuka.* Thus 
New Japan, with her young ath- 
letic, enlightened Tenno and high- 
speed printing presses, kept the 
public waiting not over two hours 
for an exchange of government 
which in ancient days endured 
decorously and interminably. Jap- 
anese editors applauded the new 
Tenno for following the _ typical 
Occidental procedure of calling the 
leader of -the Opposition to take 
the Government when a cabinet 
falls, whether or not he has an 
apparent majority. 

Sword-Handy Premier. General 
Gichi Tanaka is a picturesque, 
opinionated, vigorous man of the 
sword who was allowed to enter 
politics from the Army by imperial 
decree of the late Tenno Yoshihito+ 
He was born (1863) the third son 
of a servant attached to the great 
feudal lord Mori. His evident 
quickness and superiority of mind 
gained him the patronage of his 
lord and he was sent to the Mili- 
tary School, thereafter rising 


*Chief opposition party, but in a 
minority compared to the united Kenseikai 
and Seiyukai parties which supported the 
last cabinet. 

+Prudent Japanese law ordinarily debars 
army men from a political career. 


through the ranks until, in 1915, he 
was a Lieutenant General and Vice 
Chief of the General Staff. 

On entering politics he served 
as War Minister under Premier 
Takashi Hara (1918-1921), Premier 
Viscount Takahashi (1921-1922) 
and Premier Count Yamamoto 
(Aug.-Dec. 1923). Then, in 1925, 


Wide World 
PREMIER BARON TANAKA 
Sword-handy, pen-wise 


he assumed the party leadership of 
the Seiyukai. 

In Japan the new Premier en- 
joys the reputation of a valiant, 
discriminating drinker, and a 
gentleman of perfect decorum in 
his frequent visits to geisha-houses. 
On one such occasion he became 
aware during the night that he 
had carelessly set the establish- 
ment on fire. No poltroon, he so- 
bered instantly, ordered the geisha 
girls out into the street, organized 
the men-servants to carry out fur- 
niture and extinguish the fire, paid 
openhandedly for the damage he 
had wrought. 

Such a man, Japanese thought 
last week, possesses the qualities 
of courage, resourcefulness and 
leadership necessary to avert finan- 
cial panic in the present crisis. 
He began his labors by naming a 
Cabinet of solid, able conservatives: 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 

Affairs—Baron Tanaka. 

Home Minister—Kisabro Suzuki. 

Finance Minister—Korekiyo Takahashi. 
Minister of the Army—Jchisuke Tsuno. 
Minister of the Navy—Admiral Keisuke 

Okada. 

Minister of Justice—Yoshimichi Hara. 

Minister of Education—Chuzo Mitsuchi. 

Minister of Agriculture—Teijro Yamamoto, 

Minister of Communications—Neisuke Mo- 
chizuki. 

The Cabinet’s first act was to 
petition and receive the Emperor’s 
signature upon a decree authoriz- 
ing all banks to suspend payments 
for the three weeks to ameliorate 
the fiscal crisis. 


CHINA 


Troubled Cities 


“Back to Anarchy” seemed a glib 
phrase to describe last week the 
splitting of Chinese factions into 
unstable fractions of themselves. A 
month ago one could refer in gen- 
eral ‘terms to a Northern and a 
rival Southern Chinese government. 
But last week these large groupings 
of power had decentralized into 
the hands of a few generals, poli- 
ticians and adventurers precari- 
ously maintaining themselves in 
China’s chief cities: 

Nanking. Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek, recently Generalissimo of all 
the Southern (Nationalist) armies, 
set up a Cabinet, at Nanking, last 
week, to regularize his newly pro- 
claimed government (TIME, April 
25). Marshal Chiang, who repre- 
sents the conservative Nationalist 
wing, assigned only two cabinet 
portfolios: 

Foreign Affairs—Dr. C. C. Wu 
(son of onetime [1896] Chinese 
Minister to Washington, Wu 
Ting-fang, 1896—). 

Finance—Dr. Ku Yin-fang (one- 
time associate of the late Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, “Father of the 
Chinese Republic’). 

Chiang, his “Cabinet” set up, 
hurried Northward with two armies, 
resuming the original Nationalist 
object of advancing to conquer Pe- 
king. 

Peking. Amid this Shanghai war 
on “Reds,” able New York Times 
correspondent Walter Duranty 
arrived from Moscow at Peking 
and cabled, “This correspondent 
happens to know that the Com- 
munist Party’s politbureau has 
been advocating far less Com- 
munism in China than its enemies 
care to admit.” He continued that 
the Soviet Government is convinced 
of the impracticability of com- 
munizing China, at present, but is 
anxious to foster the development 
of Chinese Nationalism, a force 
directed against the Occident. 

Hankow. The parent Southern 
Nationalist Government at Hankow 
seemed to be disintegrating rapidly 
last week. Only a fortnight ago 
the U. S., Britain, Japan, Italy and 
France delivered a joint note to 
Eugene Chen, Foreign Minister of 
the Hankow administration. But 
last week Mr. Chen was said to 
have fled to a hospital maintained 
at Hankow by French nuns. 

Shanghai. Martial Law was de- 
clared in the Chinese city, last 
week, by Chinese officers adherent 
to Chiang Kai-shek (see above). 
Their soldiers nabbed haphazard 
and executed approximately 100 
“Reds”; and concurrently the inter- 
mittent “general strike” seemed to 
be petering out, with all but a few 
thousand factory hands back at 
work, 
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A RT 


Cyclorama 


In the Panthéon de la Guerre 
in Paris there was an operation a 
month ago. A _ pair of silver 
shears, now glorified as relics, cut 
down the world’s largest painting 
on canvas—a cyclorama, 400 feet 
long, at which tourists have stared 
for eight years. On it is a pic- 
torial history of the World War— 
cannon and weeping mothers 
black, plunging airplanes 
statesmen—a gigantic optical illu- 
sion as seen from the centre of the 
circular temple. Parts of it are 
painfully real. There are 6,000 
figures, the creations of 22 artists, 


‘whose skill is photographic rather 


than impressionistic. 

U. S. Ambassador to France 
Myron Timothy Herrick, who was 
lately painted into the picture in 
place of Col. Edward Mandell 
House, joined Paris big-wigs and 
thousands of school children to bid 
farewell to the cyclorama when it 
left Paris. 

Last week, in an oaken crib 52 
feet long and weighing ten tons, it 
arrived in Manhattan on _ the 
French liner Paris. It is to be 
exhibited by the Thomas Jefferson 
Foundation in Madison Square 
Garden, scene of many a prize fight, 
hockey game, circus, but never be- 
fore an art-lovers’ nook. Later 
the epic in paint will go on a trip 
around the world and back to 
Paris. 


Uglies 

From Paris last week came des- 
patches relating a plot among art- 
ists and literati to offset the con- 
tinental pestilence of beauty con- 
tests. They planned, as counter- 
scourge, an ugliness contest, with 
awards. “Beauty fades,” said the 
plotters, “but ugliness remains.’ 
Some years ago a Paris ugly 
contest was won by eminent con- 
tenders—Novelist Georges Ohnet, 
Critic Francisque Sarcey and M. 
Francois Paul Jules Grevy, one- 
time (1879-1887) President of the 
Republic. To attract entrants for 
this year’s contest, the promoters 
made public speeches praising 
Aesop, Cicero, Socrates and other 
famed eyesores. Competitors soon 
came flocking—a fishmonger with 
warts; a bald female pinhead who 
claimed to have been in a circus; 
an Italian Jew with erysipelas; 
Mme. Grun, a scowling housewife, 
with otographs of a neighbor 
whose mouth, she vowed, would ad- 
mit a whole orange; pock-marked 
taxi-drivers; a carp-eyed spinster 
with a goitre like a wasp’s nest; 
a Belgian nun. 

The judges waited eagerly, hop- 
ing that Mrs. Rosie Bevan (née 
Wilmot) would put in an appear- 
ance. Mrs. Bevan, a peasant of 
Kent, England, claims to. be 
“world’s ugliest woman.” In her 
heyday she won many a “quid” 


© Keystone 

Mrs. Rostt BEVAN (née WILMOT) 

. between fat lady and Armless 
Wonder 


(pound Sterling) in British ugly 
matches; traveled thousands of 
miles with the Ringling Bros., Bar- 
num & Bailey circus, in whose side- 
show she sat between Carrie Holt, 
“fat, fair and frivolous,” and the 
Armless Wonder. Four times a 
mother, Mrs. Bevan used to affect 
white lace hats, woolen mittens, high 
laced shoes, 


Too Old 


A fortnight ago, judges sat to 
scrutinize creations submitted for 
the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. To them came _ one 
John Taylor, 74, London sculptor, 
carrying a small object swaddled 
thickly. 

Breathless, he explained, as 
with trembling hands he un- 
wrapped, that at last, at long 
last—crash! At his feet lay the 
arduously wrought statuette of 
Sculptor Taylor’s old age, in frag- 
ments. 

Craftsmen assured the despond- 
ent old gentleman they could put 
his work together again. Silent, 
he shook his head. “I’m too old,” 
he said, gathering up the broken 
bits, “my chances are gone,” and 
he doddered out the door. 


Commission 


A $4,000,000 skyscraper should 
have a distinguished portrait in it. 
Clarence H. Mackay, President of 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., 
decided Cardinal Hayes was fit 
subject for such a_ portrait, to 
be hung in the new Knights of 
Columbus club hotel, N. Y. And Sir 
John Lavery of London, thought 
Mr. Mackay, was a fit artist. Last 
week the commission was an- 
nounced. 


MUSIC 


Russian Rebuke 


At the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music, the curtain fell for the sec- 
ond intermission of Carmen. Sud- 
denly, through the plush folds, 
without any spotlight, stepped 
Mlle. Ayenata Alexeywa, a Russian 
ballet dancer, who a few moments 
before had cavorted with more feel- 
ing than finesse. She bowed curtly. 
She lifted her voice in staccato 
notes to rebuke the audience for 
not appreciating her art, for hav- 
ing a fondness for jazz, for un- 
couth laws, raw liquors, ugly modes, 
boorish manners. The audience ap- 
plauded. 

During the next intermission, Wil- 
liam Hammer, manager of the com- 
pany, appeared upon the stage to 
apologize for Mlle. Alexeywa’s in- 
terlude which had, he said, been 
“made unauthorized by a person no 
longer connected with the organiza- 
tion.” The audience applauded. 


. . . 


901 Anthems 


Sitting first on one hip, then on 
the other, four men listened to 
monotonous music. “Da da, da-da, 
da—” 901 complete anthems, 
written by 901 composers, were 
played to the four men who were 
met in Chicago to nominate, if 
possible, a new national anthem 
for the U. S. There was a $1,500 
prize for the winner, if any. 

The four listeners were Frank 
Damrosch of New York, Frederick 
S. Converse of Boston, Felix Bor- 
owski of Chicago, Peter K. Lutkin 
of Evanston, Ill. They had been 
instructed. last week by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs 
to select only a hymn which would 
be so tremendous that it would 
“sweep people off their feet.” 

As the gentlemen swung their 
tired legs to the time, they had to 
bear in mind the verse to which the 
music had been ordered set, “Amer- 
ica the Beautiful,” written. by 
Katherine Lee Bates, onetime Wel- 
lesley professor: 


“O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
CHORUS 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brother- 
hood 
From sea to shining sea!” 

“Da, da, da-da.” The sky outside 
was brooding. Thunder. One of 
the judges thought angrily of “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” which is, 
according to many an American, 
of too elaborate composition, too 
great a range, to be suitable for 
the national hymn. Besides, the 
tune is stolen from an old drink- 
ing song, “To Anacreon in Heaven.” 
Furthermore it is only an occa- 
sional piece, written for an un- 





important incident in a minor U.S. 
war (1812). 

With the ineptitude of most 
made-to-order music, the tunes for 
“America the Beautiful” ground 
along. Obeying instructions, the 
four critics, still on their emo- 
tional feet, nominated no new tune 
for U. S. national anthem. It was 
the second time a public U. S. 
anthem contest had failed. The 
first contest was in Civil War 
times. 


Piano Boy 


Robert Goldsand, 16, Viennese 
child, fingered piano keys in Man- 
hattan’s Town Hall with such tech- 
nical skill and such inspired im- 
petuosity that critics acclaimed him 
“greatest boy wonder” since Josef 
Hoffman. Wonder-Boy Goldsand 


in Manhattan some 
His returning better 
what excited 


had _ played 
time before. 
though older was 
superlatives. 


In San Diego 


A fortnight ago, a man slowly 
wheeled about to smile and bow, 
to the applause of 2,000 music- 
loving, civic-proud, San Diegans. 
For six years he had, as they say, 
dreamed of that moment. 

He was Nino Marcelli, a swart 
young man who laughingly says he 
was “born in Italy, educated in 
South America [Chile], civilized in 
the U. S.” He was a protégé of 
Pietro Mascagni of Milan, an 
A. E. F. bandmaster, a national- 
prize-winning composer. 

For six years he had been drum- 
ming, encouraging, scolding, bully- 


SPRINGFIELD 


TIRES 
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ing appreciation of music into the 
skulls of San Diego (Calif.) high. 
school students and their elders, 
trying to assemble a San Diego 
Civic Orchestra. He found a re. 
tired doctor to play the cello, an 
undertaker to blow the trombone, a 
jazz orchestra leader to beat 
drums, clash cymbals. He found 
a high-school boy _ bassoonist, 
Squads of musicians were con- 
scripted from anywhere, every- 
where. Conductor Marcelli sorted, 
trained, pleaded, slaved, succeeded, 
Finally, 80 strong, they played. 
The largest theatre in San Diego 
was packed. The able 80 threaded 
such intricacies as Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger prelude, Tschaikovsky’s 
“Symphony Pathetique” and “March 
Slav,” Liadov’s “Enchanted Lake,” 
without mistake or falter. Dusolina 
Giannini, expensive Philadelphia 
songstress, rendered arias. San 
Diegans cheered; cast about for 
means of making Marcelli’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra permanent—a civic 
asset easily equal, they felt, to the 
boasted Los Angeles Symphony. 


EDUCATION 


Cunning Gauss 


At the dean’s desk in Nassau 
Hall, Princeton University, sits a 
slightly bald, slightly stooped, slow- 


spoken gentleman whose grey eye | 


twinkles at a _ witticism in the 
French literature he knows so thor- 


- oughly, quite as often as his firm 


lip stiffens to pronounce upon mat- 
ters of policy and discipline—Dean 
Christian Gauss. 

Lately his twin daughters were 
elected to help transport the Vas- 
sar College daisy chain. Lately, 
too, authorized by the Princeton 
trustees, he forbade the young 
men of Princeton to keep automo- 
biles at college (TIME, March 14). 

Popular though his daughters may 
be, Dean Gauss became at once un- 
popular. The motor-loving young 
men of Princeton baited him by all 
means—by roller-skating noisily, by 
driving horse-and-buggies, by wear- 
ing placards. The Princetonian 
(campus daily) headlined in_ its 
burlesque issue: “GAUSS’S 
SHAME.” A senior, George Lam- 
bert, sporting scion of Listerine 
(mouth wash, etc.), inspired uni- 
versity admiration by bringing to 
town an airplane and droning over 
the campus in it. Airplanes were 
not mentioned in the Gaussian edict 
against motor vehicles. 

More airplanes came to Prince- 
ton and droned above the elms. 
Dean Gauss said nothing. Students 
paid $3 apiece for five-minute 
rides in commercial craft, just to 
fly over Nassau Hall and_ snap 
their fingers. Dean Gauss said 
nothing. Everyone felt sure that 
Dean Gauss would enunciate a new 
prohibition, but Dean Gauss said 
nothing—until last week, when he 
unexpectedly proclaimed an_ inter- 
pretation of his anti-motor vehicle 
edict which the laziest of campus 
sag-spines had to admit partook 
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“Foolishly . 


a thought 


it never could help me’? 


“My rarintine makes it necessary for me to do a great deal of 
travelling. I may have a commission for a portrait in New York 


and then one in California. 


“This constant travelling, in connection with the continued 
strain entailed by my work itself, resulted, a short time ago, in 
my feeling always tired, run down, nervous. 


“While in this plight I was advised by some friends to try eat- 
ing Fleischmann’s Yeast. I had long known of yeast, of course, 
but somehow had not thought it would do me any good. Never- 
theless, I decided to try it, and I started at once to eat it every day. 


“The result, I am happy to state, passed all my expectations. 
My tired feeling disappeared, my nerves grew Strong, and today 
I begin each day’s work with a zest that I had not known for 


” 
many years ° 


OW easy it proved to be!—for 
him, as for the thousands more 
who have found perfect health 
through this amazing fresh food. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast does two 
things. It keeps the system internally 
clean, And healthily active. 


A corrective food—that is what 
yeast is. A living plant. Unlike 
medicines, which stimulate the sys- 
tem to temporary, abnormal activity, 
yeast is the easy, natural way to ban- 
ish constipation. It purifies the di- 
gestive tract, preventing the absorp- 
tion of dangerous poisons by the 
body. It strengthens sluggish intes- 


Do this — 
to regain the joy 
of radiant health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast regularly every day, one cake 
before each meal: just plain in small 
pieces, or on crackers, in fruit juice, 
milk or water. For constipation 
physicians say to dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals 
and at bedtime, (Be sure that a regular 
time for evacuation is made habitual.) 
Dangerous cathartics will gradually 
become unnecessary, 


Larranzio v1 Firmian, New York City 


tinal muscles, aiding the processes of 
elimination. 

Start today: make Fleischmann’s 
Yeast a part of your regular diet. 
Your digestion will become normal, 
your skin will resume its rightful 
freshness—soon you will look and feel 
your old self again! 


All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Buy two or three days’ sup- 
ply at a time and keep in a cool dry 
place. Write for a free copy of the 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept. N-31, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York City. 


Count Latranzio pi Fir- 
MIAN, Italian painter, at 
work on a sketch of a beauti- 
ful Chinese girl in one of 
California’s famous gardens 


MISS LEONA ERRICO of St. Louis sends us this snap- 
shot taken on her recent Round-the-World Cruise. Miss 
Errico writes that for several years she suffered from 
stomach trouble. “I was unable to eat any highly sea- 
soned foods,” she says, “without being troubled by in- 
digestion. This condition lasted until a friend suggested 
the use of Fleischmann’s Yeast. I began eating two or 
three cakes every day. Within a very short time all 
traces of indigestion disappeared, and I can truthfully 
say that this simple remedy has toned up my entire sys- 
tem. I have now been eating Yeast for many months 
and I have recommended it highly to many of my friends.” 


Leona Errico, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BELOW 
“I WAS actually afraid I should 


have to stay out of high school, I 
felt so wretched. After trying all 
kinds of remedies I almost de- 
spaired of ever finding anything 
that would rid me of my constipa- 
tion. I was practically a nervous 
wreck... And then, on the advice 
of my cousin, I started eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Today I feel 
fine. My friends all notice the re- 
markable change in me. I am 
strong and full of energy—no 
longer always tired and nervous. 
I feel like a different person, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has helped 
me back to splendid health. I 
gladly recommend it to others who 
may be suffering as I did.” 

Doris Wuire, San Jose, Calif. 





of Solomonic cunning. “We have 
so many machines on the ground,” 
Dean Gauss began blandly, “that 
we do not bother particularly about 
those up in the air, as a fleet of 
pursuit planes would be needed for 
effective control. . . . Anyone may 
fly over Princeton—but if he lands 
here, and runs along the ground, 
we shall class his plane as a motor 
vehicle and return him and it to his 
parents.” 


At Virginia 

The University of Virginia, 
fathered by that potent political 
philosopher, Thomas Jefferson, an- 
nounced the foundation of an In- 
stitute of Public Affairs. Like 
the already famed Williamstown In- 
stitute of Politics, the Virginia In- 
stitute will meet each August to 
study and discuss governmental 
problems and the social and eco- 
nomic questions underlying them. 
Unlike the Williamstown Institute, 
the new body will concentrate on 
issues that immediately confront 
U. S. citizens. 

Many a stalwart educator, jour- 
nalist, statesman will advise and 
guide the Virginia venture, among 
them Governors Byrd .f Virginia 
and Ritchie of Maryland, Presidents 
Butler of Columbia University and 
Chase of the University of North 
Carolina, Senators Couzens. of 
Michigan and Glass of Virginia, 
Editors Freeman of the Richmond 
News-Leader and Fishburne of the 
Roanoke Times; and Viscountess As- 
tor, British M. P., vivacious daugh- 
ter of the old Virginia aristocracy. 


Seminarians 


In a shack in the woods near 
Syracuse, N. Y., students of Caz- 
enovia Seminary smoked in fur- 
tive privacy. Last week, startled, 
they learned that Student Theo- 
dore Kensicki, 17-year-old aspirant 
to the ministry, was about to 
“squeal” on them. Eight of the 
smokers lured Student Kensicki 
with soft words to a lonely spot. 
While he kicked, lunged, writhed, 
they tore off his clothes, scrubbed 
his skin raw and bleeding with a 
wire brush. Into his sorry scratches 
they then rubbed iodine. They left 
Student Kensicki screaming with 
pain, minus, five teeth. Soon they 
left the. seminary, suspended by 
the president’s order. 


Britons Vexed 


Last week a not altogether dig- 
nified chorus of disappointment and 
disapproval rose from within the 
walls of English universities. Lon- 
don University, which enrolls 3,000 
students in the world’s most im- 


posing school of economics, had 
needed a man for its top economics 
chair. The school’s director and 
governors had called from the 
U. S. able Economist Allyn Abbott 
Young of Harvard. While Britons 
grumbled and_ groused, Direc- 
tor Sir William Beveridge anything 


but mollified public opinion by ad- 
mitting frankly that Britain had no 
suitable candidate. Sir Josiah 
Stamp, one of the governors, stout- 
ly maintained: “I do not think 
we could have filled the vacancy 
any other way. We wanted the 
right type of man... .” 

An Ohioan aged 50, Professor 
Young, taught at Wisconsin, West- 
ern Reserve, Dartmouth, Stanford, 
Washington Univ., Cornell, before 
going, in 1920, to Harvard. In War- 
time he directed the War Trade 
Board research bureau. 


What is Wrong 

Those super-Oliver Twists, U. S. 
universities, are holding out their 
hands for more. Yale University 
lately began a campaign for $20,- 
000,000. Columbia University hopes 
to raise $60,000,000. Every other 
college and university is ready to 
take as much as it can get. Most 
of these millions are wanted to 
buy more and better teachers. 

Sout week, while the universities 
beat tom toms to stir up their 
alumni, mildly, preciously intellec- 
tual Vanity Fair and the brusque, 
factitious American Mercury, told 
what lacks and is wrong in U. S. 
higher education. 

In Vanity Fair, David Gray, 
novelist-protegé of Editor Frank 
Crowninshield, Anglophile, told uni- 
versities in general and_ philan- 
thropists in particular that to 
hasten “America’s intellectual Gold- 
en Age,” what lacks is the Oxonian 
tinge. He said: “All Souls’ col- 
lege at Oxford ... is an exclusive 
club of intellectual swells, picked 
graduates of other’ colleges who 
live, at the expense of the founda- 
tion, in a kind of divine idleness.... 
At the appointed time, those who 
have the call to teach descend 
from their citadel.... An All 
Souls’ in every American univer- 
sity ... might conceivably change 
the course of American civilization 
for the better.” 

In the brass-lunged American 
Mercury, one T. N. Gillespie, laid 
out all specialized pedagogy for a 
thorough flogging. He flogged 
Deans of Education as representing 
“the very bottom of American 
academic ability,” the Teachers 
College at Columbia University as 
an “up and doing cultural be- 
hemoth” with a stock of 37 “peda- 
gogical staples.” 

Author Gillespie wordily ridiculed 
self-analysis tests, degree-of-truth 
tests, intelligence tests, vocational 
selection tests, by which the teacher 
“can, without sweating too much, 
classify his students into prospec- 
tive Baptist divines, bottleggers, 
radio announcers and Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries.” He saved a special 
flaying for courses in the outlying 
teacher colleges on “Dress Ap- 
preciation,” “Beef Operations,” 
“Scoutcraft,” “Clay Modeling.” He 
cheerfully summarized: “Modern 
pedagogy ... has degenerated in- 
to a dull and dangerous cripple 
with nothing save oblivion for its 
future.” ° 


THE PRESS 


Ford Mistrial 


“Justice has been crucified upon 
the cross of unethical and depraved 
journalism.” 


U. S. District 

Detroit, in announcing last week 
that the $1,000,000 suit of 
Aaron Sapiro, farm organizer, 
against Henry Ford, publisher 
of the allegedly libelous Dear. 
born Independent, had come to 
a mistrial.* It was a bad end, 
Detectives had snooped. Insults 
had climbed upon the backs of in. 
nuendoes. Some of the principals 
were sick and injured. Everyone 
was vexed. 

Henry Ford’s detectives had been 
ferreting around the courthouse 
since the trial started, six weeks 
ago. Last week they charged Mrs. 
Cora Hoffman, one of the jurors, 
with perjury. She had said, at 
the time of the jury examination, 
that she was unbiased, whereas 
she had told friends that she hoped 
to make matters unhealthy “for 
old man Ford.” She had said that 
her husband was a plumbing con- 
tractor, whereas Mr. Ford’s detec- 
tives found him to be the operator 
of a “blind pig” (saloon). Ac 
cording to detectives, she had held 
mysterious conversations involving 
palatable sums of money with a 
Jew named “Kid” Miller at the 
courthouse. 

Equipped with these charges and 
with contempt of court rules, a re- 
porter of Publisher Hearst’s scur- 
rilous Detroit Times approached 
Mrs. Hoffman, questioned her, The 
Times published her denials of the 
charges, along with this statement: 
“It seems to me,” said she, “that 
someone is trying to keep this case 
from the jury.” 

The publication of this inter- 
view prompted Federal Judge Ray- 
mond to grant the ‘motion of the 
Ford attorneys for a mistrial. He 
dismissed the charges against Mrs. 
Hoffman and started contempt pro- 
ceedings against the Detroit Times. 
Thus, it was decided that the 
Hearst type of journalism is 2 
greater menace to justice than the 
indiscreet babbling of a woman 
juror, 

In the festival of hard feeling 
which marked the end of the trial, 
Aaron Sapiro and his lawyer, Wil- 
liam H. Gallagher, had leading 
roles. They insinuated that the 
Ford attorneys had forced a mis- 
trial to prevent Henry Ford from 
taking the witness stand. Incident- 
ally, Mr. Sapiro was no doubt an- 
noyed to have spent a round sum 
of money—only to find far distant 
the $1,000,000 which he hopes to 
get from Mr. Ford because of cer- 
tain anti-Jewish articles published 

*Mistrial = failure of a trial to reach its 


legal end because of an error in the pre 
ceedings. 
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What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


*‘Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 


“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.” 


“I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 
“She can’t help me with other things.” 


“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.” 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 
“She can’t get out all she’s taken.” 


That’s enough! I'll send in the coupon 
below on general principles. 


Helen Delahanty 


Secretary to Mr. Reiss, avers she simply 
couldn’t organize her work without her 
Dictaphone. 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say: — 


” 


“I’m sure he said that, but .... 

“No one else can read my notes.” 

“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.” 


“Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence.” 


“These endless notes make me dizzy.” 
“I’m nothing but a bell-hop.” 
“No time for real secretarial work.” 


That's enough! I'll show him this trial 
offer right now. 


MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
154 Nassau St., New York City 
O) Please notify your nearest joffice to 
let me try the New Model to without 
obligation. 
() I want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
“What's Wrong with Shorthand?” 
Iam a Secretary 0 
Executive () (Check One) 


For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World Wide Organization— 
London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 
T4 


R. H. Reiss 


Treasurer and General Manager, 

International Tailoring Company of 

New York and Chicago, says he 

could not tend to all his numerous 

duties without The Dictaphone in 
his office and one at home 


“My Dictaphones made me—” 


“And that’s true for my Secretary, too.” 


See what The Dictaphone can do toward 
making you. Read coupon offer below. 


“TT’S hardly too much to say that 

The Dictaphone has been my mak- 
ing. At any rate, I should be at a loss 
without its help to manage the four 
concerns which look to me for execu- 
tive guidance.”’ 

The speaker is R. H. Reiss—and his 
chief position is that of Treasurer and 
General Manager of the International 
Tailoring Company, the world’s larg- 
est producers of men’s made-to-meas- 
ure suits. 

“I find The Dictaphone indispensa- 
ble for memos and instructions. It is so 
much handier than shorthand. Often 
I dictate only outlines, leaving my Sec- 
retary to complete the job. 

‘Frequently I turn directly from 
telephone to Dictaphone and record 
oral agreements or orders needing 
prompt attention. 


““At home my second Dictaphone 
records memos, or conclusions reached 
by study of business problems. Some- 
times a department head spends an 
evening with me there and we agree on 


certain policies. My advertising man- 
ager, for example, came out last week 
and with The Dictaphone we crystal- 
lized a season's advertising policy. 
“Only by Dictaphone can I main- 
tain the intimate contact needed with 
some 30 department heads in our three 
lants making thousands of suits daily. 
Cheah be handicapped in other duties 
without my Dictaphones.”’ 


Helen Delahanty, Secretary to Mr. 
Reiss, dictates to her dictating Dicta- 
ewe many letters and instructions 
or his signature. She oversees sales- 
men’s letters, keeps contact between 
factories and Mr. Reiss, and handles 
most of his personal business. 

Miss Delahanty says: ‘I could not 
organize my work without the dictat- 
ing Dictaphone. It enables me to make 
every moment at my desk count.”’ 

Hundreds of other executives and 
secretaries say much the same thing. 
They never dreamed how much The 
Dictaphone could do for them. How 
long will you deny yourself its advan- 
tages? 

Use the coupon now. 


DICTATE TO 
TAE DIC TAPAUNE 


CREGUSPAT-OFF> 
and double your ability to get things done 
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in the Dearborn Independent (TIME, 
March 21, 28). It did not seem 
likely that a new trial could be 
arranged before next autumn. 


During the life of the Sapiro- 
Ford trial the following events 
were chronicled: Henry Ford was 
badly battered in an automobile ac- 
cident. Stuart Hanley, lawyer for 
Mr. Ford, suffered a back strain. 
Two of Aaron Sapiro’s children 
came down with scarlet fever. Mil- 
ton Sapiro (brother) splintered a 
wrist in another automobile crash. 
Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
souri, chief counsel for Mr. Ford, 
went to the Henry Ford hospital 
with an acute attack of gastro- 
intestinal trouble. . . . Superstitious 
observers whispered that the trial 
was hoodooed. 


Conventions 


Manhattan, seat of the nation’s 
best—and worst—journalism, was 
host to all U. S. journalism last 
week, Grey men, flushed men, 
paunchy men, lean men, came. 
Those who wheedle dined with those 
who inform. A_ shiny printing 
press in the lounge of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel put on pulp a few 
of the happenings. Officially there 
were three distinct conventions: 

United Press. On the opening 
night, President Coolidge heralded 
the 20th anniversary of the United 
Press in person. He commended 
journalists in general, spoke reas- 
suringly about Latin-American ruc- 
tions. No doubt President Cool- 
idge thought it wise to give the 
United Press a little of his time, 
inasmuch as he had given the As- 
sociated Press an intimate story 
of his life, last summer at White 
Pine Camp. 

The U. P., founded by the late 
Publisher Scripps as a_ protest 
against the monopoly of the A. P., 
entered its 20th year as a liberal 
and potent news broadcaster. It 
now serves some 1,200 newspapers, 
chiefly evening ones, many in South 
America. Its foreign bureaus in 
obscure corners of the globe are its 
greatest distinction. Its reporting 
of the World War events was par- 
ticularly swift and non-partisan. 
It even announced the Armistice a 
few days early. It will serve any 
newspaper which desires its des- 
patches, while the A. P. limits its 
membership with a rigid rule. 

Associated Press. There was 
once an old maid, famed for her 
spreading of cold, hard, bold facts. 
She was not very stimulating, but 
she covered the field. Now she has 
a new dress with ruffles, gaudy 
and multi-colored. She rouges her 
cheeks. She goes out and gets 
warm interviews. She “jazzes up” 
her language and is accepted by a 
jazz age. 

Such is the rejuvenation of the 
Associated Press, which city editors 
cheer and which the American 
Mercury taunted in its April issue 
(Time, April 4). It has _ been 
growing younger ever since its 





KENT Cooper, A. P. 


. encourages ingenuity 


“splurges of flowery writing” that 
greeted the entombment of the 
Unknown Soldier in 1921. 

The A. P., loth perhaps to shout 
forth its new colors nevertheless 
hinted indirectly at them last week 
in the annual report of General 
Manager Kent Cooper. Said he: 
“The work of the staff, with a low 
percentage of disappointments, is 
credited with a large number of 
unusual examples of ingenuity in 
developing matter which is not 
confined precisely to spontaneous 
happenings.” As an example of 
what he meant, Mr. Cooper cited 
the A. P.’s “word picture of Mex- 
ican emotion”* and other feature 
stories of 1926-27. 

A. N. P. A. The annual con- 
vention of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, wherein 
A. P. and U. P. men and press 
potentates throughout the land met 
to discuss the common weal, began 
with golf and continued through 
advertising, features, crime news, 
jokes, chuckles, snores. 


Dodger 


Ship reporters are instructed to 
make their victims talk, willy-nilly. 
Last week they set upon Horace 
E. Dodge Jr., blond playboy of 
Detroit, son of one of the original 
Dodge Brothers (automobiles). The 
fortnight before, chasing out to 
Hawaii in his wife’s wake, he had 
assumed an alias, put pressmen to 
the trouble of identifying him by 


*Not to be confused with the famed 
propaganda despatch of the A. P. on Nov. 
17, which said: “The specter of a Mex- 
ican-fostered Bolshevist hegemony interven- 
ing between the United States and the 
Panama Canal has thrust itself into Amer- 
ican-Mexican relations, already strained.” 
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telephotograph. Now, arriving back 
at San Francisco on the Dollar Line 
steamer, President Madison, he 
persisted in being mysterious. On 
the same boat was his wife. The 
question was: :Were the Dodges 
reconciled ? 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Dodge 
wished to make public their mat- 
rimonial affairs. Reporters insisted, 
grew bothersome. Irate and _ per- 
haps a bit mischievous, Mr. Dodge 
locked a few of them in his state- 
room, escaped, knocked down a 
photographer, smashed his camera, 
engaged in a fist fight with an un- 
captured newsgatherer. 

hile leaving the President Mad- 
ison, Mr. Dodge covered his head 
with an overcoat, bumped into an 
iron girder and “dropped momen- 
tarily unconscious”’—to quote one 
report. He was soon arrested for 
his conduct on the ship, later re- 
leased on bail. But the reporters 
were not finished with him. Some 
of them were not even sure then 
that he was Mr. Dodge—and _ all 
of them had to get that interview. 
In the automobile of Conrad R. 
Kahn, son of U. S. Representative 
Florence Prag Kahn, Mr. Dodge led 
the newsgatherers a roaring chase 
through the downtown streets of 
San Francisco. Finally, Mr. Dodge 
must have become either tired or 
bored, for he stopped and cast these 
words to the reporters: “I went 
to Honolulu not to seek reconcilia- 
tion with my wife but on a matter 
involving the signature of some 
papers. It just happened that my 
wife was on the same boat on 
which I returned to San Francisco. 
We did not see each other during 
the voyage. ... 

“T’m sorry about the rumpus on 
shipboard. I want to pay for the 
cameras I broke. I have already 
apologized to the camera men.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Dodge had told 
the gentlemen of the press: “I 
am through with men.” 


. . . 


Thievery 


The Atlantic Monthly had a 
treasure in the letter of Governor 
Alfred Emanuel Smith of New 
York, wherein he told his creed as 
a Roman Catholic and a U. S. pub- 
lic official (Time, April 25). It 
was -laid up where moths and rust 
would hardly corrupt, where thieves 
would scarcely break through and 
steal—at the Rumford Press in 
Concord, N. H., where the Atlantic 
Monthly is printed. 

Yet last fortnight it became evi- 
dent that some thief had broken 
through and stolen the treasure. 
The Boston Post, followed by the 
tabloid New York Daily News, pub- 
lished Governor Smith’s letter, badly 
mangled by their characteristic 
handling, ahead of all other news- 
papers and of the Atlantic Monthly 
itself. The Atlantic Monthly was 
obliged to rush its May issue to the 
newsstands ahead of schedule, to 
release the Smith letter to the press 
at large. 

The Rumford Press investigated 
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EWARD LIFES FIRST GREAT VICTORY 
WITH A LIFETIME GIFT 


Next to speaking the Valedictory, the proudest 


words a young graduate can utter are: ‘‘Hey, 
feliows’’ . . . or “Look, girls, I’ve got an Elgin 
Watch!’’ For that is the coveted ‘‘Chevron of 
Honor”’ for going over the top and getting that 
diploma. It means that Generals Father and 
Mother have fittingly recognized distinguished 


service... by the gift ofa distinguished servant. 


AND EFFICIENCY 


© Elgin, 1927 


It is more than a coincidence that for over half 
a century, the favored graduation gift has been 
the Elgin watch. For no other gift seems to offer 
so eloquent a translation to the elated parental 
heart. Itisa giftthat, likethelovewhich prompts 


it, will last a lifetime . . . yielding unflagging 


faithfulness and service . . . And an Elgin is as 


handsome in looks as it is in performance. 


' HE WOMAN'S WRIST WATCH, in acase of 
14-karat solid white gold, is priced at $60. 
rHE MAN'S WATCH may be had in a 14- 
karat gold filled case of white or green tone, 
* Sellsfor . ® $40. 


Your jeweler will show these and other 
Elgins to you gladly. No other watch is 
offered in so generous an assortment of 
styles nor at a price range so liberal. 


TIME, May 2, 





















to see what sort of thief had 
broken through. “Some one who 
purported to be a representative of 
an out-of-town newspaper” had ap- 
proached a Rumford employe and 
presumably cajoled, bribed or brow- 
beaten advance copies of the mag- 
azine out of him. The Atlantic 
Monthly contemplated suing the 
Boston Post and New York Daily 
News. 

Other magazine publishers 
watched with great concern. If 
newspapers become so unscrupulous 
that they will cheat and pilfer 
from fellow publishers, said maga- 
zine men, no flight of imagination 
is necessary to picture printing 
plants patrolled by armed guards; 
skulking reporters filled with buck- 
shot. 


. . 7 


























































Tobacco Joan 


“IT just sat on that little old 
model stand and trembled. I im- 
agined the magazine, with me sit- 
ting in it smoking a cigaret, going 
into homes all over the country. I 
thought of people coming across it 
and glaring right into my face. 
Why, they might even throw me in 
the fire! I felt like Joan of Arc.” 

With these words, one Betty 
Honeyman of the Bronx, who has 
posed in many an artist’s studio, 
in various stages of dress, broke 
into the news last week. She had 
posed for the first cigaret adver- 
tisement ever to appear in a U. S. 
publication showing a woman in 
the act of smoking. 

Other women in advertisements 
have looked as if they had just fin- 
ished a cigaret, or wanted one, or 
asked to have some smoke blown 
their way. But here was the first 
woman to be “caught with the 
goods.” 

Marlboro cigarets (Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc.) published the ad- 
vertisement in the April number 
of Vanity Fair, with the follow- 
ing caption: “Women—when they 
smoke at all—quickly develop dis- 
cerning. taste.” The Pictorial 
Review was reported planning to 
print the same advertisement—its 
first of tobacco—after carefully 
lopping off the cigaret-holding arm. 

It is said that more women than 
men smoke Marlboro cigarets, 
famed for mildness. Shrewd Lee 
Brown, of the agency which 
handles the Marlboro account, an- 
nounced last week: 

“We thought the time had come 
to take the sex out of cigarets.” 

Marlboros have long been adver- 
tised with drawings of a dainty 
feminine hand holding a cigaret, 
but now the face behind that hand 
has appeared. 


MacCracken’s Crack. Last week, 
President Henry Noble MacCracken 
of Vassar College, where the young 
women themselves regulate all ques- 
tions of smoking, said: “Tobacco 
is one of the country’s most im- 
portant crops. ~ The men can’t 
smoke it all up. Why shouldn’t 
the women help?” 


Insulin Substitutes 


From Berlin last week came an- 
other* report of an alternative to 
insulin in the treatment of diabetes. 
Many diabetics cannot endure the in- 
jection of insulin into them. They 
sicken. 


To German surgeons who were 
in congress at Berlin last week, 
Dr. Carl H. von Noorden sent his 
report from his clinic at Frank- 
furt-am-Main. He wrote that he 
had succeeded in making an extract 
of animal pancreases. This ex- 
tract he had reduced to powder 
then compressed into tablets. Pa- 
tients whom insulin sickened could 
swallow his tablets. He called this 
extract “horment.” 


Blood Borrowers 


Travis B. Smythe, 26, Thornton, 
Tex., oil refinery chemist, found the 
fumes of boiling benzine “rather 
pleasant,” not realizing that they 
were attacking his spleen, causing 
him pernicious anemia, and hem- 
orrhages of his mucous mem- 
branes. Blood has been oozing from 
his mouth, nostrils, intestines, blad- 
der; and his organs for manufac- 
turing new, replacement red blood 
cells have not been functioning 
properly. 

In Baylor Hospital, Dallas, Tex., 
last week he borrowed blood for the 
42nd time in six months. With 
three arm veins already destroyed 
by repeated blood transfusions and 
realizing his futility, he said: “I’d 
be a quitter if I didn’t fight to the 
last.’ 


In Long Island (N. Y.) College 

Hospital, last week, Doris Stansky, 
2, knew not why doctors linked her 
blood system to that of her father, 
Joseph Stansky, milk wagon driver, 
and pumped his blood into her. She 
was affected by general blood poi- 
son, caused by an injury (of un- 
known origin) to her left hand. A 
neighborhood doctor, summoned 
during the night, had said her pain 
was due to “a little rheumatism” 
and ordered applications of cold 
water. She is kept living by the 
blood transfusion and by a mechan- 
ism of tubes through which liquid 
nourishment is let seep directly in- 
to her veins. Normal feeding is 
impossible. 
*A fortnight ago Dr. Frederick M. Allen 
of Morristown, N. J., told the Federation 
of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology of “myrtillin,” vegetable extract 
which Dr. Richard I. Wagner, also of Mor- 
ristown, had isolated after mulling over 
many a hundredweight of Maine huckle- 
berry leaves (Time, April 25). At the 
meeting of the American Association of 
Physicians in Atlantic City, May 3, and 
at the convention of the American Medi- 
eal Association in Washington, May 20, 
Dr. Allen expects to give more ample re- 
ports on “myrtillin.” 
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MEDICINE 





Sleeper Cure 


Dr. Frederic James Farnell of 
Providence, R. I., last week reported 
that he had gained a measure of 
success in treating sleeping sick- 
ness by the use of a hypertonic sol- 
ution of iodine. 


Treatment depended upon his ob- 
servation that the brains of peo- 
ple who die of sleeping sickness are 
relatively water-logged, and upon 
the fact that his hypertonic iodine 
solution demanded water in quan- 
tities. He injected his _ iodine 
(which was not poisonous) directly 
into the blood of patients sick 
with brain lethargy. Through the 
blood the iodine drained water 
from the brain. 

This is Dr. Farnell’s theory. Of 
38 sleeping sickness cases he has 
treated, only two have died. Seven 
have recovered completely; four are 
approaching recovery; the rest 
seem to be improving. This is an 
excellent record for cures of a 
high-death-rate disease. The death 
rate is 21% generally, 50% in epi- 
demics, according to tabulations of 
Dr. Herbert H. Waite of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


Canadian Hygiene 


A thorough-going man, Dr. For- 
bes Godfrey, Minister of Health 
for the Canadian Province of On- 
tario, last week forbade the fur- 
ther use of roller towels in all 
business and_ public lavatories; 
of powder puffs and sponges in all 
barbershops; of wooden bedsteads 
in public lodging houses of the 
Province. Reasons, well known to 
U. S. dwellers among whom such 
hygienic measures now seem al- 
most antediluvian: germs teem on 
public towels, puffs and sponges; 
bedbugs nest in the joints of wood- 
en bedsteads, in the crevices of 
their peeling veneer, in their 
“antique” wormholes. 


Sawdust Beds 


How best to bed down helpless, 
untidy insane patients Dr. William 
R. Thompson of the Eastern State 
Hospital at Lexington, Ky., de- 
scribes in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association: He has 34 
beds that are “oblong boxes, made of 
one-inch dressed boards; 6% ft. 
long, 30 in. wide and 18 in. deep, 
standing on legs twelve inches high 
and painted white. They are filled 
with fresh sawdust within six 
inches of the top. From such a 
trough, the patient cannot tumble 
out; an attendant can scoop out 
any sawdust ... patients do not 
suffer any inconvenience whatever.” 
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Niagara 


Table Rock House, butlt at a cost 

of $300,000 by the Queen Victoria 

Niagara Falls Park Commission 

is the official entrance to the scenic 

tunnel under the Canadian side 
of the Falls. 


Findlay & Foulis, Architects 


with Oilomatic Heat~ 


Oil-O-Matic fights a daily 

battle to keep this building 

from being crushed like 

paper by Niagara’s mighty 
ice deposit. 


O Oil-O-Matics in the boiler room 
» 4 of Table Rock House are more thana 
match for unharnessed Niagara. So no 
heating problem in your home can over- 
ax its capacity. 
On the very brink of the Falls on the 
anadian side stands Table Rock House. 
Day and night the year around it is bathed 
in the heavy mist arising from the roaring 
ataract. In winter this mist instantly 
freezes, coating everything with solid ice. 


If left to accumulate on the roof of this 
edifice, reinforced concrete, steel girders 
and masonry would flatten out under its 
ponderous weight. How Oil-O-Matic pre- 
ents this, is your assurance of dependable, 
uniform heat in your own home. 


Under the copper roof are coils of steam 
pipes, radiating heat to the outside surface. 
the ice forms it is melted and drained 
away. So not only must the two Oil-O- 
Matics heat up the outdoors but also the 
ee floors of this public building, through 
which 5,000 visitors pass in a single day. 
No more urgent need of dependable heat 
will ever be found in your own home. 


Niagara’s mist coats everything with ice : 


In addition, these same burners furnish 
all the domestic hot water for the refectory 
and baths the year around, dispose of all 
garbage in the incinerator in the boiler 
and serve as a bulwark of defense against 
any sudden cold spell in the late Spring 
or early Fall, that might bring disaster. 


As you stroll through the maze of 
rooms, glistening marble and crystal clear 
windows certify to the absolute cleanliness 
of Oilomatic heat. In the homes of all the 
other many thousands of users you will 
find this equally true. 


For eight years Oil-O-Matic has been 
rendering the same dependable service 
experienced at Table Rock House. It is 
not surprising that today Oil-O-Matic is 
the most widely enjoyed oil burner in the 
world. In 1926 Oil-O-Matic sales were 
almost equal to the combined sales of any 
three other oil burners. 


Much of this unquestioned leadership 
is due to the unusually wide choice of 
fuel afforded by Oil-O-Matic. It burns 
heavy or light oil with equal facility. An 
ample supply is always assured. And the 
use of cheap fuel oil, available in most 
sections of the country, has set up a new 
standard of economy. 


All of the advantages that have led more 
people to select Oil-O-Matic than any other 
oil burner are fully described in our latest 
booklet. The coupon brings it free and 
postpaid. Your local oil- 
omatician will gladly 
arrange terms to suit 
your convenience. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heating Corp. 
Bloomington, IIL. 


¥ Please send me without obligation a copy of 
OIL HEATING at its best.” T 57 


HEATING 


1atever.” 


sa} winwams QJLOMATI 
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SCIENCE 


Quicker Heats 


Track athletes, straining across 
the finish line, are timed by stop- 
watches in one-fifths and one-tenths 
of a second. Last week, at Cornell 
University, Professor A. V. Hill, 
British physiologist, demonstrated 
electrical devices that will record 
a runner’s time to 1/200 second. 
The method involves burying elec- 
tric coils in the ground at intervals 
across the finish line; tying a light, 
magnetized sheet of metal to the 
runner’s waist. The magnet induces 
brief electric currents in the buried 
coils as the runner flashes in. Elec- 
tricity, literally lightning swift, 
may quicken many a “dead” (tied) 
heat, shave many a record. 


Hot Air, Cold Air 

A new device for receiving pic- 
tures sent by radio enlarges them 
to nine times their original size. 
Last week, in Manhattan, this de- 
vice was successfully demonstrated 
by engineers of the Radio Corp. of 
America. Its basis is paper so 
sensitized that hot air will turn it 
black. A blast of hot air plays 
through a fine jet on the paper at 
the receiving end. A jet of cold 
air controlled by radio signals 
transmitting the desired picture by 
the usual radiograph process, modu- 
lates the hot air, producing the 
shading in the received picture. 
The advantage of magnifying photo- 


Three 
Improvements 


Now a patented process,—which 
eliminates all cross strands and 
equalizes the strain placed upon 


each cord, known as “‘Fillerless” 


Cord,—enables Fisk to build 
greater comfort, greater safety, 
and greater mileage into Fisk 
Balloon Cords. 

There is a Fisk Tire for every tire 


job, priced for every purse. For 
every tire there is a Fisk Tube. 


BALLOON 
TIRES 


‘“FISK SATS 


Wiss 


graphs sent by radio: when the pic- 
ture is reduced again to normal 
size, its details sharpen. 


Tunnel 


Last week amid the cheers of 
peasants and hearty “Vive!”’s of 
black-mustachioed officials, largest 
undergound waterway in the world, 
was opened to traffic by Gaston 
Doumergue President of France 
(see p. 12). 

For four and one third miles 
the Rove Tunnel, a canal 72 feet 
wide, 50 feet high, cuts under the 
mountains of Nerthe from the port 
of Marseilles to the lake of Berre. 
Out of the mountains were hewn 
2,500,000 cubic metres of dirt and 
rock to make a tube nearly three 
times as large as a two-track rail- 
way tunnel. It forms the most im- 
portant link in a series of canals 
and dikes that will unite the Rhone 
River and Central France with 
Marseilles, buzzing port. 


AERONAUTICS 


Broken Dolly 


Miss Eloysa Levine, nine-year- 
old daughter of New York-Paris 
Flight-Backer Charles Levine, pa- 
triotically christened the Wright- 
Bellanca monoplane Columbia 
(TIME, May 2) with a tepid bottle 
of ginger ale. Afterwards, laugh- 
ing, she climbed into the Columbia 


Time to Re-tire 
, Get a FISK 


‘ TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MILEAGE” 
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with her friend Grace Jonas, Super. 
intendent John Carisi and Pilot 
Clarence D. Chamberlin for a ride, 
As the plane took off, a bolt was 
sheared in the shock absorberg, 
crippling the landing dolly, mean 
ing disaster 99 out of a 100 cases, 

Five thousand terror-griped on- 


‘ lookers watched airmen rush into 


the air with seven planes to warn 
Chamberlin. Flying beside him, they 
held out wheels to signal his trou- 
ble. For 50 minutes the Levines, 
horrified, watched the plane circle 
hopelessly about, followed by an 
ambulance ready to pick up the 
bodies. They saw Carisi climb over 
the edge, struggle vainly, hanging 
head down, to fix the _ buckled 
wheel. 


Pilot Chamberlin wrapped the 
children in blankets to save the 
shock of a crash. Then he slowly 
swooped down, ten feet from the 
ground flattened into a_ pancake 
stall, tail downwards. A_ wing 
dragged along the ground, slewed 
the ship around but not over, 
Incredibly, Pilot Chamberlin, hero 
with Pilot Bert Acosta of the 
world-record endurance flight 
(TimE, April 25) had eluded dis. 
aster. Eloysa Levine laughed, 
“Mr. Chamberlin wrapped me in 
blankets. He thought I was cold,” 


Good Will 


Last week four far-traveled planes, 
the New York 2nd, the San Fran- 
cisco, the San Antonio and the St. 
Louis landed at Miami, Fla. Out 
of them eight U. S. Army “Good 
Will” flyers clambered, took their 
first steps on home soil in more 
than four months. 


Since Dec. 21, when these flyers 
started from San Antonio, Tex, 
they had visited Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, skirted the long 
western coast of South America, 
soared over the towering Andes at 
a height of 12,000 feet, followed 
South America’s east coast to the 
West Indies. They had covered 
some 17,000 miles, personally car- 
ried the “good will” of the U.S. to 
every Central and South American 
nation, arrived at the end of their 
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INDUSTRIAL _LOS ANGELES 


VALUE OF LOS ANGELES MANUFACTURED OUTPUT 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


4/Power Rates 


bétitty City in the United States 


e Lés Angeles district has industrially increased 

4fyxctuyed Sutput valued at $618,777,520 in 1919 to 

8266 in 1975; the largest percentage gained among all large 
Fedéral Aiguyes.) 


é/féurdatjyon gf this imposing industrial structure is... freedom 

Y inMustfial strife ... efficient labor ...dense local population. ... 
ipping to world-wide markets, East and West .. sabun- 
{nt Avatér, off and natural gas...varied raw materials and the lowest 
power rdtes of any city, competitive industrially, in the United States. 


présidené of a large internationally known ship building corporation recently 
kad: Our/Atlantic seaboard plant power bill for last year when we worked 
aboytt six Ahousand men was over $400,000. That power bill m Los Angeles 
would bé about $260,000... quite a saving m that item alone.” 


a Pacific Coast plant investment in Los Angeles jus- 
tified by savings 1n power bills alone not to mention 
Y the many other favorable economic factors in production 
costs. A confidential, detailed, specific report will be pre- 
pared for interested industrial executives. Advise us fully 
the construction and production schedules contemplated. 


AA number of Eastern manufacturers have already found 


— i > 
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BUREAU of POWER and LIGHT 


207-209 South Broadway Los Angeles, California 
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long trip on _ scheduled time. 
Through tropic storms, landing in 
places where no plane had been 
before, four of these amphibian 
planes had made their way back 
home to prove that airplane travel 
is practicable in any place through 
every kind of weather. Over 
Buenos Aires two of the original 
six planes had crashed, two flyers 
were killed (TIME, Mar. 7). The 
rest continued their triumphant way. 

This week the “Good Will” avia- 
tors were to fly leisurely to Wash- 
ington to be there in time to take 
part in the “All-American Aircraft 
Display.” 


Wilkins Safe 
Last week the bandy legs of 
James Takpuc, Eskimo runner, trit- 
trotted over the 100 miles of trail 
from Beechy Point, Alaska, to 
Point Barrow. Tired but articu- 
late, he grunted out good news, 
delivered a written despatch. 

The despatch was from Capt. 
George Hubert Wilkins, _ black- 
bearded Australian soldier of for- 
tune, and his sky pilot, Carl Ben 
Eielson, saying they had crawled 












safely off the Polar Sea after 17 
days and nights of discomfort. 
The day they left Point Barrow 
in their Stinson plane, in*search of 
undiscovered land northwest of no- 
where (TIME, April 11), they had 
flown for five hours to a_ point 
some 900 miles due north of Wran- 
gel Island. They had seen no land. 
Their carburetor and ignition had 
gone bad. Pilot Eielson froze his 
fingers tinkering at the engine at 
three stops on the ice. The third 
stop was final. Their fuel was 
gone an hour’s flight from shore. 
They left the plane and trudged 
home, the pack drift carrying them 
east past Point Barrow. By night 
they slept in snow bivouacs; by 
day they trudged, crawled on hands 


and knees, tiptoed across young 
ice in the shifting leads. Once 
Captain Wilkins fell in. For food 


they had dry biscuits, Norwegian 
chocolate. Had that given out they 
could have shot seals. 

At Beechy Point the polar pil- 
grims awaited the return of their 
comrade, Pilot Alger Graham, who, 
obeying orders, left the Barrow 
base camp last fortnight for Fair- 
banks, Alaska, in a reserve plane. 








BEST RETAIL TRADE 


rode Mark Reg US Pat Of and Faretgn Countries) 


Insist on this red woven label. 


Nothing withoutitis “B,V. D.” 






© 1927 The B.V.D. Co., Inc. 


Good Fit and Good Feeling 


“B.V.D.” feels so good because it fits so well. 
And the good feeling that millions hold toward 
“B.V. D.”— the good feeling behind years of world- 
leading popularity— shows how men value better 
fit, cooler comfort and longer wear! 


°3.V.D 
Union Suits 
Men’s $1.50 
Youths’ 85c 


“B.V. D.” 
Shirts 


and Drawers 
85c the garment 


Extra large sizes obtainable 
at an additional charge 


The B.V.D. Company, Inc., N. ¥ 
Sole Makers “B.V.D.’’ Underwear 





‘Next to Myself I Like ‘B.V. D.’ Best!” 
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SPORT 


Scheme 

The New Yorker, weekly smart. 
chart, last week published ap 
anecdote about a gentleman with a 
familiar but ‘“unplaceable” face, 
The gentleman had entered a Man. 
hattan sport goods store and 
inquired of the clerk: “What d 
you charge for blowing up old 
squash tennis balls that have gone 
dead?” 

Surprised, the clerk answered that 
he had never heard of its being 
done, called in the proprietor for 
consultation. The customer advised | 
the proprietor that he thought it | 
could be accomplished by the same 
machine that was employed in in- 
flating new balls. The proprietor 
admitted the possibility, and after 
due thought about the price of new 
squash balls (50c) set a price of 
ten cents for each re-inflated ball. 

“Very well,” said the gentleman, 
“send down to the Whitehall Club 
for two dozen and get them back | 
as quickly as you can, please. The | 
name is John D. Rockefeller Jr.” 


‘ ' ‘ 








Runners 


Along dirt roads from Kansa: | 
City to Lawrence, Kan., a pair of | 
sandals went clump-hua-clump-hua- 
clump-hua. . 
the red feet of José Torres of the 
Tarahumara tribe of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, who last week ran this 51 
miles in 6 hr. 46 min. 41 sec. (a! 


speed of about 8 m.p.h). In regu- 
lation track shoes, Purcell Kane, 
an Apache of Haskell Institute, 


finished second. Three other In- 
dians also ran. José Torres, as 
everyone knows, recently covered 
89.4 miles of concrete road in 14 | 


hr. 53 min. (TIME, April 4). 


Last week in Minneapolis, Minn, 
Harry Duell, no Indian, started out 
to run 90 mi. on an indoor track. | 
After eating up 76 mi. in 9 hr. li | 
min. he quit. Cause: leg cramp. | 


Clarence H. De Mar of Melrose, 
Mass., 38, who sets type six days 
and teaches Sunday School _ the 
seventh, last week jogged over 26 
miles and 385 yards of warm | 
asphalt in 2 hr. 40 min. 221/5 | 
sec., won the annual marathon of 
the Boston A. A. for the fifth time. 
Socker 

It is the object in socker* to 
kick a round inflated pigskin into 
a rectangular net, known as goal. | 
But human feet often err; smile 
opponents in the shins, groins, 
stomachs. 

Last week in Malden, Mass., the 
Olympic champions from Uruguay 
and the Boston Americans were 
plying each other with authentic 
socker, when Boston jumped into 
a 3 to 2 lead on a Uruguay foul. 
The South Americans’ thought they 
had been given an unfair decision. 


*Of the more common word, “soccer,” 
the Oxford Dictionary now says: “Bad form 
for SOCKER.” 
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They started a fight. One Schoroni 
of Uruguay socked Jock McArthur 
of Boston with his fist. Other 
Uruguayans used their feet. Curses 
ensued. One-third of the 7,000 
spectators swarmed on _ the field. 
Two women were knocked down, 


é 





Keystone 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER JR. 
... as quickly as you can, please” 


‘ 
“ 


trampled upon. The police quelled 
the riot after two Boston players 
had been kicked in the groin and 
carried off the field unconscious. 

Consul General José Riching of 
Uruguay deplored the riot with 
these words: “The boys do nicely, 
keeping their tempers under con- 
trol until they are either losing 
the game or are pressing the other 
team. Then they act under the im- 
pression that the referee is work- 
ing against them.” 

The Uruguayan’ socker team 
continued its U. S. tour, going next 


to Detroit. 


At Wembley Stadium near Lon- 
don, King-Emperor George V and 
90,000 rooters also saw a_ socker 
game last week. Eleven Welsh- 
men from Cardiff defeated eleven 
Englishmen from Woolwich Arsenal 
(London), 1 to 0, thereby winning 
the championship of Great Britain. 
No riots ensued, even though 250,- 
000 people crowded around the 
stadium hoping to get in. 


Semi Barred 
Last week the U. S. Golf As- 


sociation declared that it was “det- 
rimental to the best interests and 
true spirit of the game” to allow 
Mary K. Browne, tennis profes- 
sional, able golfer, to participate in 
its amateur golf tournaments. But, 
a sport writers were quick to 
point out, Miss Browne can still 
play in the Western amateur 
championship or in any _ other 
Women’s district tourneys not under 
the U. S. G. A. Also, the door 
18 open to her to be re-instated in 
the U. S. G. A. “after three years 


of good conduct.” 


Another Appointment Broken 


A broken dental appointment may cost 
you more than it does your dentist. For 







in this crowded world you must have 


jeopardized when you neglect teeth and 


| good health. And this priceless asset is 
| gums. See your dentist twice a year. 


4 out of 5 ave Pyorrhea’s victims 


Pyorrhea wins because neglect triumphs over science every 
time. This enemy of good health strikes 4 out of 5 after 40 
and many younger. 

It is insidious. Its poison forms at the base of neglected 
teeth and if allowed to pursue its grim course, it may sweep 
through the body ravaging health and energy, often causing 
such serious troubles as neuritis, rheumatism, stomach dis- 
orders, and even loss of teeth. 


An Easy Way To Protect Yourself 


There is a simple way to place yourself among the favored 
few. Don’t wait for your gums to bleed and to shrink from 
the teeth. Go to your dentist for a thorough examination 
of teeth and gums. Do this at least twice a year. And start 
using Forhan’s. for the Gums regularly. 

This scientific dentifrice contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid used by dentists everywhere. It thwarts dread 
Pyorrhea or checks its pres. if used in time, and, too, 
it prevents trench mouth and gingivitis. 

It keeps the gums firm and- healthy. It keeps teeth white 
and protects them against acids which cause decay. 

Children like the taste of Forhan’s. It is the ideal denti- 
frice for the whole family. 

Take no chances with your health. Start using Forhan’s 
for the Gums today. It costs a few cents more than the 
ordinary tooth paste—a few cents that will declare rich 
dividends. It is insurance that protects your health against 
the attack of dread Pyorrhea. At druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ....IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 












Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try 

We make this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 
b e ° once, you’! never go back to ordinary mouthwashes 
this promise that only hide bad breath with their tell-tale odors. 


Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. Try it, 
35c¢ and Goc all druggists. 
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A Glorious Golden VOIC 
for your Country Estate 


N Long Island, on Catalina, in Florida, charm- 

ing estates have been madeeven more charm- 

ing. They havebeen given a VOICE. Golden-toned 

Deagan Chimes have been installed to give expres- 

sion to the scenes of beauty and loveliness in which 
they are set. 

The sweet, far-reaching, indescribably mellow 
song of these chimes has become part of the com- 
munity itselfi—eagerly awaited by all within reach of 
their golden notes. The estates have become known 
far and wide as “the home of the chimes.” 

Itis hard to imagine a more satisfying investment, 
a more lasting source of gratification, than Golden- 
Voiced Deagan Chimes forcountryestates. A book- 
let describing a few of the installations made and 
giving other interesting details, has just come off the 
press. May we send you your copy? 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


EsT. 1680 


243 Deagan Building 


COFFEE 


is sold direct to you—you cannot 
buy it at any price in any store. 

Coffee connoisseurs the world over 
discovered in this blend just the fla- 
vor, just the aroma, they had long 
been looking for. 

There are Heinrichs’ customers in 
every state of the Union, Europe, 
and even South America. 


Recent arrangemenis with our 
growers make it possible for us to 
increase, in a limited way, our list 
of customers and we would be 
pleased to count you in. 


Simply mail the coupon below. 


HEINRICHS Co 


os. Hernricus Corp., 
48 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me, C. O. D...........1bs. of 
| Heinrichs’ Special Coffee. You agree to re- 
fund my money if I am not entirely satisfied. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Mrs. & Rev. Tertius 
van Dyke, son of Rev. Dr. Henry 
van Dyke (famed author, onetime 
Princeton professor, onetime U. S. 
Minister to the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg); a son, at Washing- 
ton, Conn. 


Engagement’ _ Broken. Marion 
Dawes, daughter of President Wil- 
liam R. Dawes of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce, and second 
cousin of U. S. Vice President 
Charles Gates Dawes; and one Gor- 
don B. Bilderback of Champaign, 
Ill.; by the elopement of Mr. Bil- 
derback with one Gertrude Ser- 
geant, elocution teacher, ten das 
before the date of the Dawes-Bil- 
derback marriage. Said Miss 
Dawes’s family: “A regrettable in- 
cident—that is all.” 


Married. Robert Keith, actor, 
author of The Tightwad (TIME, 
April 25); to Peg Entwistle, in- 
genue actress; at Port Chester, 
N. Y., after a four-day courtship. 


Married. Dorothy Wadsworth 
Yates, daughter of Illinois Con- 
gressman Richard Yates (onetime 
[1901-05] Governor of Illinois); to 
John Wishart Henderson, Scots- 
man; in Washington. Present were 
President & Mrs. Coolidge and 
many another. 

Married. Camille Irvine, daugh- 
ter of Dr. William Mann Irvine,* 
head master of Mercersburg Acad- 
emy and Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
missioner; to one Clarke Winship 
Slade of the Hudson River Day 
Line; in the Academy Chapel, Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. 


Married. George Philip (“Gyp’’) 
Wells, able biologist, son of famed 
Novelist H. G. Wells; to his 
father’s Scottish secretary, Mar- 
jorie Stewart Craig; in London. 


Married. Margaret James Wash- 
ington, niece of famed Founder 
Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee 
Institute; to John Wesley Barring- 
ton, of the Tuskegee treasurer’s of- 
fice staff; in the Institute Chapel, 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


Married. Julian (“Pete”) Street 
Jr., son of famed Author Julian 
Street; to Narcissa Vanderlip, 
daughter of Frank Arthur Vander- 
lip, onetime (1909-19) president of 
the National City Bank (N. Y.); 
in Manhattan. 


Married. Elizabeth Frances du 
Pont, 21, daughter of Philip F. du 
Pont (retired executive of the E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co.); to 
Richard Dorsey Morgan, 22, office 
manager of the Bell Telephone Co.’s 
Philadelphia .branch; at Bel Air, 
Md., after eloping. 


*He played tor seven seasons on the 
Princeton football team, there being in his 
day (1884-90) no rule barring freshmen 
and divinity students. 
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Married. Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
67, Chairman of the International 
Harvester Co., brother and brother- 
in-law of Harold F. McCormick and 
Mme. Ganna Walska; to Alice M, 
Hoit, of Chicago; at Dublin, N. H, 
in the country home of the bride's 
niece. 


Married. Rev. Dr. Charles 
Henry Parkhurst, 85, potent re. 
former; to Mrs. Eleanor Marx, 65, 
onetime companion of the first Mrs, 
Parkhurst; in Los Angeles. As 
president of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime, in 1891 he 
instigated the Lexow investigation 
of the New York Police Depart- 
ment. Richard Croker fled to Eu- 
rope; Tammany Hall was defeated 
in the following election; Theodore 
Roosevelt was appointed Police 
Commissioner. 


Died. Lady Edith Mary Howard 
Cunard, wife of Sir Gordon Cunard 
(famed shipping family); in Lon- 
don. George Moore dedicated to 
her his latest book, Ulick and 
Soracha, 


Died. William Goodman, 52, in- 
ventor-engineer, Vice President of 
the Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp.; in Manhattan, after a 
mastoid operation. The  double- 
action Diesel engine which the 
U. S. Shipping Board has lately 
adopted as standard equipment for 
many of its ships, and the feather 
valve air compressor, were devel- 


oped under his supervision. 


Died. John MacLennan, 64, uncle 
of Sir Harry Lauder, famed Scot- [ 
tish song-and-dance-man; at Wor- 
cester, Mass.; suddenly, on the eve 
of his nephew’s appearance there. 


Died. Rosa Sucher, 78, famed 
oldtime Wagnerian opera soprano; 
almost penniless, at Eschweiler, 
Germany. In her years of glory | 
she was appointed court singer and 
decorated by Emperor William I. 
The early failure of her voice was 
reputedly caused by the midni¢ht 
suppers which she arranged for her 
conductor-husband’s delectation. 
Once, at Beyrouth she ate a full 
bottle of anchovies between the 
first and second acts of Die 
Walkure. 


Died. Mrs. Evalyn Smith Nes- 
bitt Tome France, first woman 
president of a national bank; 
wife of onetime (1917-23) Senator 
from Maryland Dr. Joseph Irwin 
France; widow of Jacob Tome, and 
co-founder with him of the Jacob 
Tome Institute (Port Deposit, Md. 
—commenly called Tome School); 
in Baltimore, Md.; following an 
operation. 


*She was president of the Cecil National 
Bank, Port Deposit, Md. (1898-1905) and 
of the National Bank of Elton, Md. (189% 
1904). 
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BUSINESS 


Multi-Director 


President Patrick Edward Crow- 
ley of the New York Central R. R. 
last week asked permission of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
to become a director of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie R. R., in which 
his company recently bought a 


© Keystone 
PaTRICK EDWARD CROWLEY 
made his 107th request 


one-sixth interest, and of four W. & 
L. E. subsidiaries. Under the law, 
which aims to prevent the nefari- 
ous interlocking of railroad direc- 
torates, he was required to submit 
to the I. C. C. the names of rail- 
roads in which he already is a di- 
rector. There were 102 railroads in 
his list. So when the I. C. 
grants his latest request, Mr. 
Crowley, nicknamed “Pull 80 Cars” 
for his initials and industry, will 
have the right to pull wires on 
the boards of 107 roads.* 


Steel Meeting 


_ At the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the U. S. Steel Corp. in 
Manhattan last week, Judge Gary 
beamed at 250 investors, the great- 
est number he had ever seen at 
such a meeting. The rest of the 
corporation’s 160,000 shareholders 
sent in their voting proxies as 
usual. But these 250 wanted 
actually to hear their own voices 
voting to increase their capitaliza- 
tion from $868,583,600 to $1,071,- 
904,000. This nominally approxi- 
mates $203,321,000 on the common 
stock. The market value of the 
hew shares, however, is close to 
$260,000,000. 

Other diversions of the meeting: 
Judge Gary, to emphasize that there 


“This is no record. One of Mr. Crowley’s 
vice presidents, Albert Hall Harris of the 

Y. C., holds 108 directorships. Vice 
President Albert John County of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. holds 148. 


$1 


—for adequate security 


You may be sure that the security back of 
every National City bond in your strong box 
is a known quantity, having been carefully 
measured by an organization with world-wide 
fact-gathering facilities, and 115 years of 
financial experience. Each issue appearing on 
our investnient lists has passed rigid tests and 
is recommended as a good investment in its 
class. Our May circular furnishes a well diver- 


sified selection—it will be sent upon request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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Just Overnight 
from New York’ 
the Baths, 

the Radio-Active 


Waters of 
Europe at... 


The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


N all America, there is no 

other place like this— 
where the Radio-active min- 
eral springs and the natural 
Nauheim brine baths offer 
you all the advantages of 
European Spas. And here, 
every year, leaders in Ameri- 
can social and business life 
come regularly to relax and 
rejuvenate — to drink the 
waters and take the “Cure.” 


An estate of a thousand 
pine-fragrant acres. A set- 
ting of matchless scenic love- 
liness in the heart of the 
Finger Lake country. A 
justly famous cuisine, with 
private Dairy and Poultry 
farms. A daily concert pro- 
gram. Visit “The American 
Nauheim” for two weeks 
this spring—and take off ten 
years. 

e ¢ 


The baths and other treatments 
are especially suitable for heart, 
circulatory, kidney, nutritional and 
nervous disorders, rheumatism, 
gout, and obesity. Complete med- 
ical and hydrotherapeutic facili- 
ties, and modern aids to diagnosis. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
WATKINS GLEN -NEW YORK 
WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President 


Write for booklets 


were brains in the corporation, 
patted President James Augustine 
Farrell on the head—strenuously. 
Of dividends on the increased stock, 
the Judge said: “The dividend, I 
believe, will be 7% [as at present].” 
Scientist Robert Andrews Millikan 
will direct the corporation’s re- 
search laboratories. Luncheon con- 
sisted, as usual, of sandwiches, 
apple, coconut and pumpkin pies, 
ice cream and coffee. 


“Dime a Face” 


“Every woman could be beautiful 
on ten cents a day,” said Mrs. 
Ruth J. Maurer to the Beauty 
Trades Show at Chicago last week. 
But, she added, instead of spend- 
ing a dime per face daily, which 
would total some $3,000,000, U. S. 
women together spend $5,000,000 
daily on cosmetics, waves, shingles, 
manicures, brow-plucking,  chin- 
melting, neck-ironing, bath salts. 


Gas & Electric 

President John J. O’Brien’s re- 
port last week that Standard Gas 
& Electric Co. of Chicago owns 
public utility properties worth 
$873,135,568 and has total assets of 
practically a billion dollars ($973,- 
859,382) may startle governmental 
officials already queasy with suspi- 
cion of public utility holding @r- 
porations such as this. Prudent, 
President O’Brien warded off asper- 
sion: “Public utilities cannot be 
operated economically in small 
units. Only by grouping them into 
large, strong organizations can they 
be favorably financed, scientifically 
engineered and successfully oper- 
ated so as to render services at 
the lowest reasonable cost to the 
user.” 

The corporation and its subsidi- 
aries last year sold 3,487,593,823 
kilowatt-hours of electricity and 64,- 
952,297,000 cubic feet of gas to 1,- 
503,424 customers (166,000 were 
consumer-stockholders in the serv- 
ice companies) in 1,382 communi- 
ties (including Pittsburgh, Louis- 
ville, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Okla- 
homa City, San Diego and San 
Francisco) whose populations to- 
taled 5,700,000. Total net profits 
were $8,453,761. 


Cinemerger 

While cinema producers, distri- 
butors and exhibitors reported their 
accomplishments and plans (TIME, 
March 28) Elmer Pearson, vice 
president and general manager of 
Pathé Exchange Inc., conducted 
quiet pourparlers with President 
Elisha Walker of Blair & Co. (in- 
vestment bankers who control the 
Pathé Co.); with General Manager 
John J. Murdock of B. F. Keith 
Corp. (vaudeville theatres), Presi- 
dent Mark E. Heiman of Orpheum 
Circuit Ine. (vaudeville theatres) 
and Cinema Director Cecil B. De 
Mille (whose productions Producers 
Distributing Corp. have handled). 

By last week these groups had 
agreed upon contracts for a 15- 
year tie-up of their interests. 
Pathé will make (in addition to 
its present newsreels and_ short 
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length pictures) feature films. Dj. 
rector DeMille will turn over to the 
group his features already pro. 
duced and new ones to come. Keith 
Corp. will supply the 50 theatre 
it controls, Orpheum Circuit its 47, 
And, to pay expansion expenses, 
Pathé will enlarge its capital, 
under Blair & Co.’s direction, from 
$4,000,000 to $10,000,000. Keith 
Manager Murdock will become Pres. 
ident of Pathé Exchange Inc. 


Motor Boats 


Horace E. Dodge, Dodge Bros, 
(motor cars) heir, makes _ motor 
boats at Detroit. Last week, while 
he disported himself in the Far West 
(see p. 22), his company issued a 
statement based on _ information 
Mr. Dodge lately collected:.in® Ev- 
rope: “Since the American public 
has started a definite movement 
toward the water for recreational 
purposes, our [standardized] motor 
boat industry has grown enormous- 
ly. ... Over there [Europe] the 
motor boat is now just what it was 
with us 10 or 15 years ago—a 
built-to-order boat.” Mr. Dodge 
sells his motor boats as_ though 
they were motor cars, as does Gar 
Wood, ‘another famed maker of 
runabout (Baby Gar) craft. Dodge 
boats range in price between $2,195 
and $7,200; Baby Gars_ between 
$3,500 and $11,800. 


“Tle de Pouce” 


Aboard the /le de France, French 
Line’s new liner a-building at St. 
Nazaire, will be a whiskey-beer 
bar 29 feet long, with sleek, shore- 
trained bartenders back of it. There 
will be a trottoir café 75 feet long 
with sure-footed waiters dodging 
among small iron tables. For good 
Catholics there will be a two-story 
chapel with altar, pews, replicas of 
the 14 stations of the cross, and 
pictures of Sts. Louis and Gene- 
vieve (patrons of the boat)—all 
to give Atlantic transients the il- 
lusion of being on land. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Cow 

In Geneva, N. Y., Lady Orange, 
famed campus cow at Hobart Col- 
lege, walked round and round a 
stake to which she was tethered, 
strangled herself. 


Herring 

In Detroit, one Edward Herring, 
50, walked near the river to catch 
a breath of fresh air. He _ hesi- 
tated for a moment in front of 
the Superior Smoked Fish Co. 
Down plunged a keg of pickled 
herrings from a third-story window 
sill, felled Mr. Herring. 


Shine 


In Pittsburgh, one Joseph Shine 
slept beside Ernestine Shine (his 
wife), dreaming of strange de- 
lights. Mrs. Shine began to toss 
fretfully. Into his  sleep-swollen 
brain filtered the Shine baby’s 
sobs, “WAA-A-H! Ugh, ugh, ugh.” 
Cursing, Mr. Shine arose from his 
slumbers, stumbled to the _ crib, 
picked up the child (aged 1), han- 
dled it so roughly he broke its leg. 


Garfunkel 


In Manhattan, Isidor Garfunkel 
cut off his daughter Sophie from 
his $10,000 estate with $50, be- 
cause, his will stated, she had 
once refused to close a window for 
him; had once refused to make cof- 
fee for him. 


Hennesey, Walsh 


In Waterbury, Conn., one Wil- 
liam Hennesey heard that his 
friend, Christopher Walsh, was 
belittling him. Mr. Hennesey took 
his derringer, called on Mr. Walsh, 
fired, grazing Mr. Walsh’s abdo- 
men; fired again, hit himself in the 
hat. Doctors quieted Mr. Walsh, 
but when released from the hospi- 
tal he called on Mr. Hennesey, 
thumped him, bumped, banged, 
kicked, bruised him. 


. + . 


Nowanick 


Near Wilkes Barre, Pa., one 
Joseph Nowanick, coal miner, 
angled for fish in Brohead Creek, 
fished up a diamond ring. He 
learned it had been lost by a Mrs. 
Joseph Brown of Manhattan and 
was worth $1,700. Honest, Miner 
Nowanick sent the ring home. 
Grateful, Mrs. Brown offered a re- 
ward. Proud, Miner Nowanick re- 
fused. Insistent, Mrs. Brown in- 
vited him to Manhattan to spend 
Memorial Day. Sociable, Miner 
Nowanick accepted. 


Bailers 


Near Kirkwood, N. J., three 
small boys bailed from a creek 200 
one dollar bills in a bale. 


TRAVELERS — 


WHO ARE COING ABROAD 


Answers 1001 travel questions—published by Brentano’s—$1.00 at all bookstores 


NEW 160-PAGE TRAVEL Book 


> FREE ~ 
TO PURCHASERS OF A-B-A CERTIFIED CHEQUES 


IF YOU ARE planning a trip abroad 

there are probably a thousand and 
one things you want to know. How to 
get your passport, what clothing and 
baggage you should take, how much 
you should tip the stewards. 

These and all your other questions 
are answered in this new book by 
the famous author of “A Vagabond 
Journev Around the World” and other 
popular travel books. Over 100 pages 
of valuable information, carefully in- 
dexed, in addition, maps and a travel 
diary. A real service book which will 
be helpful to all who are not thor- 


oughly accustomed to foreign travel. 

Through special arrangements with 
the publishers a complimentary copy 
of Mr. Franck’s book will be given to 
those who purchase A-B-A Cheques 
for use abroad. 

A-B-A Cheques are the official trav- 
elers cheques of the American Bankers 
Association. They are the only certi- 
fied travel cheques enjoying world- 
wide acceptance. Yet they cost no more 
than ordinary travel funds. 

Ask your bank for A-B-A certified 
Cheques and get your copy of Mr. 
Franck’s invaluable book. 


Better Than Gold 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Bankers Trust Company, 
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New York, London and Paris, acts for the American Bankers Association as Manager of A-B-A Cheques 
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For Sore Muscles 


.. . ub in Absorbine, Jr... 


AFTER strenuous use of muscles 
somewhat out of condition, play safe. 
Rub in Absorbine, Jr. A powerful 
liniment, pleasant to use. 


Absorbine, Jr. scatters the congestion. 
Over night — like magic — the aches 
and soreness disappear. 


Absorbine, Jr. is also a dependable 
antiseptic. Keep it handy-use it freely. 


At all druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid 


Absorbine J: 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


Sample W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
bottle sent Springfield, Mass. 
on request 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By sumptuous, new, oil-burning Cunarders 
specially chartered, run like private yachts. 
Limited membership and rates including 
hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop-over in 
Europe for spring and summer seasons. 
NORWAY ,,Sris2 
editerranean 

July 2, ss “LANCASTRIA” 52 days, $600 
to $1300. Like last summer’s great cruise 
success, visiting Lisbon, Spain, (Madrid, 
Cordova, Granada) Tangier, Algiers, Italy, 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway Fjords, Edin- 
burgh, Trossachs, (Paris, London) Berlin. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Jan. 16 [8th cruise] over 4 months, $1250 
to $3000, ss ““CALEDONIA,” westward, 
via Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 
Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan and China; 
optional 17 days India, Burma, Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Athens, Naples, Riviera, Havre 
(Paris). 


tee MEDITERRANEAN 
Jan. 25 [24th cruise] 65 days, $600 to $1700, 
ss “TRANSYLVANIA,” featuring Spain, 
15 days Palestine and Egypt, Tunis, 
Athens, Constantinople, Rome, Riviera, 
Havre (Paris). 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Originator of World cruises. 
Established thirty-two years. 


TEMPLE TOURS GO 


To Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around the World— 
Comfortable travel, moderate prices, abundant sight 
seeing, fine leadership. 


Where do you want to go? 
What type of tour do you wish? 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-T Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Love Is Like That. S. N. Behr- 
man wrote The Second Man (TIME, 
April 25). Kenyon Nicholson wrote 
The Barker (TiMkg, Jan. 31). One 
is a wise, brilliant comedy; the 
other, a colorful, throbbing melo- 
drama. In the creation of Love Is 
Like That, they collaborated. By 
combining their efforts they seem 
to have detracted from the ability 
of both for Love Is Like That 
tries to impose heroics of roman- 
ticism upon comedy of manners, a 
process automatically  self-cancel- 
ing. What is left are attractive 
scenery, one or two bits of good 
acting, a few, isolated, clever lines. 
Vladimir Dubriski (Basil Rath- 
bone), silky-suave Grand Duke in 
exile, is tumbled into Manhattan’s 
gaucherie, faced with the dilemma 
of marrying a bloated divorcée of 
means or engaging in menial serv- 
ice for a livelihood. In a last act 
silhouette, he is represented don- 
ning his tall high hat, prepara- 
tory to sitting elegantly upon the 
dilemma’s second horn. 


The Field God. Those who ex- 
pected Paul Green’s second play to 
be like his first this season, Jn 
Abraham’s Bosom (TIME, Jan. 17), 
a contemplation of the North Caro- 
lina Negro, may have been sur- 
prised to find him now gazing with 
catholic compassion upon the trag- 
edy of a white North Carolina 
farmer who marries his niece in 
defiance of rooted superstitions. 
Stern Jehovah frowns upon the un- 
orthodox union—their offspring is 
taken in death, the crops fail. A 
dying baby is God’s revenge. In 
the end love prevails over the code. 
The angry blast of the Field God 
is nullified, theatrically, by long- 
winded dialogue. 


The House of Shadows. This 
last drop in the season’s bucket of 
mystery plays makes no great 
splash. It explains a haunted 
house tenanted by a mad miser. 
For years he had booed off all visi- 
tors until the hero and _ heroine 
dared his confines. Especially un- 
fortunate is the fatty dialogue that 
weighs the play down with unevent- 
ful explanation. 


The Comic. It is entirely fitting 
that a playwright dramatize him- 
self occasionally, especially if he 
does so with a grin. Lajos Luria, 
author of The Comic, prefaced this 
work as follows: “Lajos Luria is 
the pseudonym of one of Europe’s 
most successful present day drama- 
tists, used by him only when writ- 
ing comedies and plays of a much 
lighter vein than his more serious 
dramatic and poetic works.” 

But the dramatist should write 
his comedies with more wit and 
originality than Mr. Luria, if he 
hopes to perpetrate a graceful hoax. 
The Comic fumbles with a situa- 
tion in which an actor convinces 
a playwright that a certain scene 
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needs re-writing, by maneuvering 
the playwright into a nervous pre- 
dicament with the leading lady. The 
Manhattan audience was more be- 
fuddled than convinced—despite the 
able performance of Actress Pa- 
tricia Collinge. 


. 


Goat Alley. ‘The fact that all the 
actors and characters in this play 
are Negroes lends a flavor of 
piquancy to what might otherwise 
be an _ undistinguished dish of 
canned melodrama. The heroine is 
forced by poverty and misunder- 
standing, from one man’s bosom to 
another’s, thereby irritating her 
husband into catastrophic petulance. 
He does his beastly best, poor fel- 
low, in the third act, never realizing 
that deep down she loved him al- 
ways. “Earnest but crude,” said 
generous critics. 


Lady Do. Here is a_ musical 
comedy exploiting that situation, 
apparently entrancing to many, in 
which a man dresses like a woman 
to lure his rival away from the 
heroine, in order that he-she may 
gain her for her-himself. Karyl 
Normand impersonates easily.* 


The Gossipy Sex. A Stamford 
(Conn.) audience advised Producer 
John Golden to take this play to 
Manhattan. It concerns a lisping 
tattle-tale in trousers, who so irks 
a houseful of guests that the Chief 
of Police himself yields to an itch 
to plug the stream of slander with 
a bullet. Unfortunately the shot 
misses. Actor Lynne Overman 
burlesqued his role of wag-tongue 
—which is about all that could be 
done with it. 

Mr. Pim Passes By. Because the 
Guild had the happy idea of re- 
viving its onetime success by A. A. 
Milne, it is enjoying the sight of 
the Garrick Theatre; filled to ca- 
pacity for the first time this year. 
Into the home of an all-English 
country gentleman, George Marden 
(Dudley Digges), hobbles quaint 
Mr. Pim (Erskine Sanford), his 
memory given to wandering off on 
appealing but unreliable  excur- 
sions of second childhood. In an 
inadvertent moment he mentions 
the vagaries of one Jacob Tells- 
worthy, who, unknown to Mr. Pim, 
is Mrs. Marden’s first husband, be- 
lieved in all good faith to be ir- 
reproachably dead. The prospect 
of bigamy in the family, even 
though unintentional, rocks the 
Mardens to their skeletons. 


Wall Street. For those who do 
not know it already and for those 
who like to hear it repeated, this 
play dilates upon the fact that in 
Wall Street there is little or no 
virtue. Take John H. Perry (Ar- 
thur Hohl) for instance. The grime 
of a Massachusetts truck farm is 
hardly off him, before he finds 
himself filthy with the lucre of 
the “street.” It even gets into his 

*The most famed U. S. female imper- 
sonator, Actor Julian Eltinge, whose testi- 
monials the best corset-makers craved, is 
at present in retirement, in Florida. 

+Leased adjunct to the Guild Theatre 
proper. 
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blood. He says so himself. The 
next thing the audience knows, old 
John H.’s son is discovered hotly 
engaged in monkey business, for 
which tactics he is expelled from 
the Stock Exchange. He jumps 
out of an office window so high 
in the empyrean that he must have 
been antique when he reached the 
sidewalk. Thus, only sorrow dogs 
the successful manipulator. As for 
the unsuccessful, their troubles are 
indicated by frequent mention of 
“bucket shops.” The play itself 
suffers from diffusion and _ repeti- 
tion, though, like the stock market, 
it has its moments. The author, 


one James N. Rosenberg, is a 
bankruptcy lawyer. 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Camille (Norma Talmadge). The 
Lady of the Camelias was snatched 
from her period of languishing ro- 
mance, as originated by Novelist 
Alexandre Dumas, and flung into 
the milieu of flapper costumes, 
clever subtitles and busy bigness 
that marks the careers of modern 
cinema shop girls. But not even by 
that stratagem did the weak, hack- 
neyed scenario, though it followed 
artlessly enough the familiar story 
of the girl who finds her true love 
but renounces him when she de- 
velops lung trouble, gain reality to 
compensate for dramatic deficiency. 


Lovers (Ramon Novarro, Alice 
Terry). Spanish diplomat Don 
Julian (Edward Martindel) lives 
in domestic placidity with his young 
wife, Teodora (Alice Terry), and 
his ward, Ernesto (Ramon No- 
varro). Busy-buzzing gossips cir- 
culate malicious lies about an af- 
fair between the young wife and 
the young ward. Duels result. Don 
Julian is run through. Ernesto 
avenges his death, sails far away 
with the maligned Teodora, to 
lands less suspicious. It is all 
simple, well-acted, not particularly 
engrossing. 

Ankles Preferred (Madge Bel- 
lamy). A _ progression of pretty 
models through a series of French 
negligée adventures affords an op- 
portunity to display trim figures, 
latest styles, tricky subtitles. The 
title derives from the heroine’s cyn- 
ical observation that the villainous 
capitalist would possess her for 
her flesh rather than her soul 
which, by contrast, is what inter- 
ests the hero. 


The King of Kings. The film, 
ostensibly sacred, is not inspired. 
It presents Christ in terms most 
commonly understood, most easily 
loved: a kindly Being Who per- 
formed miracles for others yet suf- 
fered physical agonies most heart- 
rending sooner than save Himself, 
The necessity for the suffering lies 
in the evil genius of Caiaphas, the 
high priest. But Producer Cecil 
B. DeMille’s emphasis throughout 
ls upon the pictured Christ’s 
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An Industrial Plant 
at NORFOLK » cuts down 
distribution costs 


| paki great railways reaching 
out to every market in the 
country —express steamship service 
at freight rates—frequent sailings by 
short direct sea routes to the principal 
ports of Europe and South America— 
these are but a few of the advantages 
that the Norfolk-Portsmouth area of 
Virginia offers to industries. 


In this fast growing area many great busi- 
nesses have already found industrial sites of rare 
opportunities. Norfolk-Portsmouth is centrally 
located to vast supplies of raw materials. Its 
supply of labor is abundant and high class— 
95% native born. Hydroelectric and steam 
power are availableat low cost. A mild climate 
permits of year round operation of outdoor in- 
dustries. 


» Norfolk’s abundant acreage provides ex 
cellent plant sites at moderate cost. Our 
Industrial Commission will be glad to assist you 
by preparing an economic and engineer- 

ing analysis of the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
industrial area as related to your specific 
enterprises. 


All inquiries held in confidence. Ad- 
dress Norfolk-Portsmouth Industrial 
Commission, Dept.T-8, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Norfolk, Va. 


Shaded central section 
indicates territory where 
freight rates are cheaper 
from Norfolk than from 


a South Atlantic port 


Shaded central section indicates 
territory where freight rates are 
cheaper from Norfolk than from 
a North Atlantic port. Rates to 
Pacific Coast are equal 


Shaded sections indicate territory 
where freight rates are cheaper from 
Norfolk than from a Great Lakes port 


NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 


Chamber of Commerce 





U.S. Weather 
Bureau figures for 33 year period 


Swiss guides on 
Mt, Rainier— fire 
hours from met 

ropolitan Seattle. 


Cool 


Comfort— 


in the Charmed Land! 


OME “‘out West” to Seattle and 
“The Charmed Land” on this 
summer's vacation and revel in 
the finest summer climate in America. 
Mild, sunshiny days; cool nights, when 
you sleep under blankets, will send 
you home with new zest for work. 
The chart is one explanation why 
Seattle is America’s healthiest large 
city and why it offers unusual climat- 
ic advantages to the vacationist. 
Seattle, gateway to the Orient, Ha- 
waii and Alaska will intrigue you as it 
does the most seasoned travelers. 
From Seattle sally forth to new ex- 
periences every day; glorious Rainier, 
with 28 glaciers; Mount Baker; alpine 
lakes like Crescent and Chelan; the 
Olympic Peninsula wonderland ; 2,000 
miles of shoreline on Puget Sound; 
San Juan Archipelago. 
PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOUR 
Washington—Oregon—California 


To make your vacation complete 
come West over one of four northern 
transcontinental lines. See Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Portland then by 
rail or water to Oakland, San Francis- 
co, Los Angeles, San Diego. Or, reverse 
the route—come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips 
to Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 
Special low round-trip, summer excursion 

fares on sale daily, May 15 to Sept. 30; return 
limit Oct. 31; stopovers at will. 

Plan now by writing Room 102 Chamber 
of Commerce, Seattle, Washington, for 36- 
page, illustrated (free) booklet describing 
Seattle and ‘‘The Charmed Land." 


Seattle 
Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 


ability to straighten crooked feet, 
restore sight, raise the dead, upon 
the horribly graphic depictions of 
tortures. 

Christ is shown 1) curing the 
boy Mark of his lameness, 2) re- 
storing the sight of a blind girl, 
8) exorcising the seven devils from 
the body of Mary of Magdala, 4) 
causing Peter the Fisherman to 
cast a hook and pull up a fish 


N. E. A. 


HENRY ByrRON WARNER 
It was hardly fair to expect divinity 


in whose mouth is wedged a silver 
coin, with which Jesus_ renders 
unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s, 5) quickening the corpse 
of Lazarus, 6) saving the Woman 
Taken In Adultery with the ad- 
monition, “he that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a 
stone,” 7) driving the money 
changers from the temple, 8) re- 
fusing the earthly crown of power, 
9) resisting the temptation of 
Satan, 10) partaking of the Last 
Supper, 11) being tortured by the 
Roman centurions, 12) being con- 
demned by the mob who chose 
Barabbas for pardon, 13) cruci- 
fied, 14) hanging on the Cross 
while the earth is torn by melo- 
dramatic storm and quake, 15) ris- 
ing from the tomb, 16) appearing 
again before the disciples. 


To Actor Henry Byron Warner, 
player of crook roles (Alias Jim- 
my Valentine, Silence, etc.), was 
entrusted the role of Jesus. He 
acts with commendable dignity, yet, 
because the director insisted upon 
“close-ups” he was forced to regis- 
ter divine compassion. When thus 
employed, he looked like what he 
might well have been—a worried 
actor. But it is hardly fair to ex- 
pect divinity in imitative art. The 
film succeeds in spite of its art, 
in spite of such embarrassments 
as the Virgin Mary’s patting 
Jesus on the back after His 
resurrection. It is not, from the 
very nature of its episodic con- 
struction, dramatic in the usual 
sense. Yet it is transcendent 
drama, cannot fail to wring hearts 
even slightly responsive to Chris- 
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tianity. This is due to the skill? 
ful, profuse employment of excerpts 
from the Bible. 


Knockout Reilly (Richard Dix). 
Hero Reilly, a prize-fighting jewel 
in the rough, casually gets vexed 
one day, socks someone on the chin. 
This Someone ‘secretly “frames” 
the hero, who trudges off to gaol. 
Imagine the hero’s rage when his 
sweetheart (Mary Brian) whispers 
to him that the Champion is none 
other than “he who framed you and 
made your mother go to work as a 
scrubwoman.” Reilly, in the ath- 
letic person of Richard Dix, gets 
into the spirit and form of big 
bout so flashily that the audience 
suspects he has spent his prison 
term at hard labor. “Killer” Ager- 
ra (Jack Renault, actually a fisti- 
cuffer) is, of course, roughly rocked 
off his throne. 


. 


Children of Divorce (Clara Bow). 
Kitty (Clara Bow) and _ Jean 
(Esther Ralston) are so oppressed 
by the circumstances of their re- 
spective parents’ divorces, that they 
resolve never to go and do like- 
wise. Therefore, when they bungle 
into matrimonial shoals, they stand 
by their sinking marriages rather 
than seek refuge in lifeboats of 
legal separation. This gives them 
all a chance to look nobly long- 
suffering in a good cause. Finally 
Kitty commits suicide, leaving one 
side of the quadrangle free to 
make a straight line to the altar, 
and a prince, Kitty’s lover, free to 
sorrow in romantic retirement from 
the many-edged world. In all, 
Owen Johnson’s novel is made sog- 
gier than ever. 


Orchids & Ermine 
Moore, Jack Mulhall). Telephone 
Girl “Pink” Watson (Colleen 
Moore) hungers for the fluff of 
luxury, but yields to true love in 
what she believes is the person of 
a millionaire’s valet (Jack Mul- 
hall). Her designing acquaintance, 
Ermintrude (Gwen Lee), sets her 
cap for the valet’s plutocratic em- 
ployer, whom she ensnares. Virtue 
has its just reward when the valet 
turns out to be the millionaire, and 
the millionaire the _ valet. Oh, 
rapturous Pink! Alas, sad Ermin- 
trude! 


(Colleen 


The Brute (Monte Blue). What 
a man is “Easy-Going” Martin 
Sondes (Monte Blue)! Hitherto 
ever cheerful, he turns’ suddenly 
touchy, prowls about like a surly 
lion with a knot in his tail—all 
because his girl Jennifer Duan 
(Leila Hyams), has taken to danc- 
ing in the Black Diamond Café. 
But the girl is a good girl, so the 
big fellow finally subsides, after 
swatting a half dozen extras, etc. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7o EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
(Managers of Unwerstty Tours) 
M10 EAST 42" ST Mew York City 
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The service of telegraphing flowers was 
instituted by an organization known as 
the Florists Telegraph Delivery Associ- 
ation, comprising thousands of bonded 
members in the United States and 
Canada who send flowers to all parts of 
the world. 


other's Day 


SUNDAY, MAYSTH 


CTW ta. devoted her life to us. Let’s give her back a 


day. One little day to call her own. One day when 
each of us shall say again those things that Mother never 
grows weary of hearing. 


Let fiowers carry your message to Mother. For they know 
the highway to her heart. Each bright blossom will whisper 
tender thoughts that words cannot convey—and Mother will 
understand. - 


Carnations are Mother’s own flowers. Wear them Sunday 
in her honor. A cheery red one is for you who know the joy 
of Mother’s presence; a pure white one, if her glad smile is 


but a cherished memory. 


ay ifwilh: flow 
" 


Send 10c (coin or stamps) to 
cover mailing costs for beau- 
tifully illustrated, helpful 
book: How to Care for Flowers. 
Society of American Florists, 
247 Park Ave., New York City 
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— men pick up a four leaf 
clover and shoot the next four 
holes in par! But of all great talis- 
mans that a golfer can carry none 
is as consistently good as a Silver 
King. For it does make a big 
psychological difference to play 
the best ball. 


Most golfers find they get 15 to 
25 yards longer flight when they 
play this best ofall good golf balls. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
8 


BOSTON 
MEMPHIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 


BOOKS 


Hail Storm 


MotHER AND SON—Romain Rol- 
land (translated by Van Wyck 
Brooks)—Henry Holt ($2.50). “They 
came there, they set fire to every- 
thing. . . . We ran away. When- 
ever we stopped, we could hear 
their feet galloping behind us. 
They were coming like a steam 


ROMAIN ROLLAND 
- - « flayer of warriors 


roller, the whole sky was black 
with them. Like a hail storm com- 
ing up.... We ran and ran.” To 
this, the way people scampered 
away from the terror of the Ger- 
man invasion, Author’ Rolland, 
pacifist, finds a parallel in the way 
people let themselves be driven by 
the hail storm of their emotions. 

He makes images of the War in 
the minds of his’ characters, 
Annette, Sylvie, Mare, Germain. 
“War could not frighten Annette. 
‘Everything is war,’ she thought, 
‘war under a mask ...I am not 
afraid to meet you face to face.’” 
She finds in 1914 that the crisis 
she must meet is complicated by 
the fact that Marc, her illegitimate 
son, is old enough not to feel the 
need for maternal intimacy. She 
goes away from Paris to teach in 
a country academy, leaving Marc 
in the city with her sister, Sylvie. 
She becomes involved in a friend- 
ship between Germain de Chavannes 
and a young German prisoner. At 
great risk, she unites these two, 
helping the German to escape to 
Switzerland. In so doing she in- 
creases the hostility between herself 
and her son. In the end she suc- 
ceeds in making him understand 
her position. Mare goes to see his 
father, detests him, comes back to 
Annette. 

The Soul Enchanted, a tetralogy 
of which this is Volume III, is 
Author Rolland’s effort to study a 
woman as he studied a man in his 
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ten-volume Jean-Christophe. In 
Annette and Sylvie (Vol. I), the 
heroine, Annette, has her illegiti- 
mate son by Roger Brissot. In Sum- 
mer (Vol. II) she continues her emo- 
tional development, with three men, 
none of whom is quite the right 
one. Presumably, happiness awaits 
her in Vol. IV, now being prepared. 
Author Rolland, feminist as well as 
pacifist, is anxious to make Annette 
self-sufficient, Woman triumphant. 
With his gathering years, however, 
his writing shows a less continu 
ous alertness to the boundary which 
divides emotion from sentimentality 


The Author. An intense idealist 
Romain Rolland retired from gay 
Paris to austere seclusion when his 
early marriage ended disastrously. 
He compiled biographies of famous 
men, a history of opera, novels, 
plays, screeds on pacifism. In 1914 
he appeared in Geneva to work 
for the Red Cross, to enrage “La 
Patrie” by excoriating “La guerre” 
in open letters to other pacifists, 
Still, at 61, a flayer of warriors, 
he includes a savage portrait of 
“Tiger” Clemenceau in Mother and 


Son. 


2100 intelligent questions 


2100 correct answers 
Ratings of 62 celebrities 


and 
THE SUPER-TEST 


The second question book 
At all bookstores $1.69 


CHINA AND HER 
POLITICAL ENTITY 


By Suuusit Hst 


In this book a Chinese scholar of 
politics and international law dis- 
cusses with candor and authority the 
relations of China to foreign powers 
and to Korea, Manchuria, and Mon- 
golia. Thoroughly modern in content 
and treatment, Dr. Hsii’s work has 
the additional advantage of his first 
hand knowledge of valuable Chinese 
source material. Price $3.00 net. 


Oxrorp University Press 
American Branch 
NEW YORK 
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Mayfairian 


Last week a ship set out from 
England, bearing to the U. S. that 
suave young cosmopolite, born Dik- 
ran _ og beside the Bul- 
garian Danube some 35 years ago, 
whose activities on the banks of 
the Thames as Michael Arlen, An- 
glo-Armenian raconteur, spread his 
fame to the banks of the Hudson 
and set a fashion in headgear 
among remotest upcreek settle- 
ments. Simultaneous with his re- 
turn* to the U. S., Michael Arlen’s 
agents last week announced that 
his novel and play of 1924-25, The 
Green Hat, are to have a third in- 
carnation, as cinema, perhaps with 
Norma Talmadge. More directly 
responsible for Mr. Arlen’s arrival 
was the U. S. publication of his 
new novel.} 

Second comings are less breath- 
less than firsts. Mr. Arlen will not 
again encounter overt U. S. curiosi- 
ty about his fancy waist and waist- 
coats, his night-club complexion, his 
affinities and affectations. He will 
not feel whole literary cocktail par- 
ties hanging on his lightest utter- 
ance, for it is well agreed now 
what he can and cannot say; what 
a pleasantly trite clam he is some- 
times and how low he once brought 
bold Edna Ferber in a single ex- 
change of shots about looking fem- 
inine.** He will be permitted to en- 
joy himself and the U. S. this time 
and his real friends, of whom he 
made quite a number, will see 
something of him besides the back 
view of a man shaking hands. 

Toward his writing, too, he will 
find a reaction. Here as in Eng- 
land people have decided that his 
glamor is false; that no one, except 
in books for maids and butlers, was 
ever so gallant, arrogant, terse of 
speech, deep of feeling, precious of 
wit as Mr. Arlen’s high-strung 
Mayfairians. 

But to such criticism, as to lion- 
izing, he is apparently impervious. 
He seems to be writing about actual 
friends of his, or people he would 
like to have for friends, with an 
inflection that first of all suits 
himself, however well it may also 
suit the public. When they call 
him a literary lackey he is artist 
enough not to mind. He snickers 
softly up his poplin cuff. The point 
has been missed, yet his work is 
good, it satisfies his Oriental sense 
of perfection and it sells enor- 
mously. , 

Young Men In Love is another 
tale of those extravagantly “sport- 
ing” English highbreds whose for- 
tunes are rivaled in calibre only by 
their misfortunes. The main char- 
acters are six—three of the pre- 
War generation: “Serle, the poli- 
tician; Townleigh, the Newspaner 
Magnate; Vardon, the Financier. 
Let us call them, merely to be dra- 
matic and to please the public, the 
three horsemen of the Apocalypse: 


*He came previously in 1925. 

tYounG MEN IN Love—Michael Arlen— 
Doran ($2.50). 

**The conversation (commonest version) : 
Miss Ferber: ‘“‘Why, Mr. Arlen, you 
look almost like a woman!” 

Mr, Arlen (softly): “And so do you, 
Miss Ferber.” 


Politics, the Press, Finance.” 
there is Venetia, the daughter of 
Finance; Raphael, the son of the 


THE CREAM .... 


G There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 


Book Editor. 


Not all the good books are here advertised; 


but all the books here advertised are good. 
@ They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Lauaatory 


“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. 


Each 


book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


@ Reading these books you will partake ofthe cream of this 


season’s literature. 
Fiction 

THE RETURN OF DON QUIXOTE— 
G. K. Chesterton*—Dodd, Mead 
($2.50). <A brief for romanticism 
in a reactionary age, a novel. 

THE IMMORTAL MARRIAGE—Ger- 
trude Atherton—Boni & Liveright 
($2.50). Pericles and Aspasia. 

From Man To MaAn— Olive 
Schreiner—Harper. ($2.50). Hailed 
posthumously in England; two 
sisters’ lives. 

THE OLp CoUNTESS—Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick — Houghton, Mifflin 
($2.50). And another little French 
girl. 

MoTHER AND SON—Romain Rol- 
land—Holt ($2.50). Vol. III of 
The Soul Enchanted; the War by 
a pacifist. 

JILL — E. M. Delafield — Harper 
($2). Life in looser London. 

DREAM’s END—Thorne Smith— 
McBride ($2). A Jekyll-Hyde in 
love. ‘ 

Kir O’BRIEN—Edgar Lee Masters 
—Boni & Liveright ($2). Spoon 
River idyll. 

ONE CRYSTAL AND A MOTHER— 
Ellen Du _ Pois - Taylor — Harper 
($2). Hard-boiled Dakota virgin 
reports Chicago spice. 

THE TRIUMPH OF YOUTH—Jacob 
Wasserman—Boni &  Liveright 
($2). Boy-witch in fanatical old 
Germany. 

FOREVER FREE—Honoré Wil'sie 
Morrow—Morrow ($2.50). Abra- 
ham Lincoln at home, from Inau- 
guration Day to Emancipation. 

MotTHerR KNows BEsT—Edna Fer- 
ber—Doubleday, Page ($2). Short 
stories by an honor-student of con- 
temporary America. 


Non-Fiction 


THe GOLDEN CompLex, A_ DB- 
FENSE OF INFERIORITY—Lee Wilson 
Dodd—John Day ($2). The in- 


GILBERT K. CHEs- 
TERTON* 


feriority complex as a boon to 
mankind. 

On SPECIAL MiIss1ons—Charles 
Lucieto—McBride ($2.50). Semi- 
official chronicle of the War spies. 

AN ADVENTURE IN CONSTRUCTIVE 
FINANCE—Carter Glass—Doubleday, 
Page ($3). The story of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System by its author. 

MIRRORS OF THE YEAR—FEdited by 
Grant Overton—Stokes ($4). An- 
thology—Clarence Darrow to Grant- 
land Rice. 

THE PoILusS—Joseph 
Minton, Baich ($2.50). 
brave soldiers. 

CHINA AND THE PowEeRS—Henry 
Kittredge Norton—John Day ($4). 
Explains the convulsions of a 
co!ossus. 

FRANCE AND AMERICA: Some Ex- 
periences in Co-operation—André 
Tardieu—Houghton, Mifflin ($3). 
A friendly Frenchman — speaks 
frankly. 

How Europe MADE PEACE WITH- 
out AMERICA—Frank Simonds— 
Doubleday. Page ($5). Able hind- 
sight on Versailles. 

Biography 

POLONAISE:The Life of Chopin— 
Guy de Pourta'és—Hol: ($3). A 
delicate young man of extreme re- 
finement. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT: A _ Hero 
to His Valet—James Amos—John 
Day ($2). Intimate information 
from the second butler. 

CoLONEL Bos INGERSOLL—Cam- 
eron Rogers—Doubleday, Page ($3). 
The rise and orations of a great 
agnostic. 


Delteil— 
Legend of 


Humor 


THE EARLY WormM—Robert 
Benchley and Gluyas Williams— 
Holt ($2). The spice of Life. 

THe BEHIND LEGS OF THE, ’ORSE— 
Ellis Parker Butler—Houghton, 
Mifflin ($2). He wrote Pigs is Pigs. 


*He thought he was going to be an artist in the 1890's, 


but found that he had a squirming pen. 
criticism, novels, detective stories, what-not. 


So he wrote verse, 
Famed wearer of 


billowing cloaks, famed drinker of small beer, famed framer of 
paradoxes, he is England’s most uncontrollable Don Quixote. 
A converted Roman Catholic, he crusades for that faith at aii 


times. 


His meek little wife is said to be his only tamer. In 


the U. S. his best known works are The Man Who Was Thurs- 
day, What I Saw in America, and the Father Brown series of 


detective stories. 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 


readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. 


Inclose 


cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 


Cleveland, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 


Then 


Press, and Savil, the writer, whose 
resemblance to Author Arlen will 
provoke chit-chat. 
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Postage extra. 


All these people fall in love with 
the utmost bitterness. Venetia is 
lost between Peter Serle and 
Charles Savile. Raphael grows ex- 
cited about an actress but fails to 
commit suicide although Author Ar- 
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A University 


Afloat 
Around the World 


Thes.s. “AURANIA” of theCunard Line 

sails from New York September 1927 for 

8 months visiting 26 foreign countries. 

war ss of 50. Close personal contact between 
nd faculty, Credit allowed at most 

wes ee tom for courses taken. 

This Cruise is Co-educational. 
Open to pre-collegiates and undergradu- 


ates, also to a limited number of older 
people with educational inclinations. 


Cost—$2500. to $4150.—fully inclusive. 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CRUISE INC. 
11 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 


ENJOY- this Sespener' 
ASA RANCH 


In Wyoming-In the Rockies 
Unique among ranches: Unsur 
passed location; private cabins; baths; ; ; 
electricity; exceptional food; unex- ' 
celled riding; best trout fishing; 
hunting; swimming. Joy of the great 
outdoors at its best. Guests limited 
to 30. Christian. References required. 
Season June 15 to Oct. 1. 
For illustrated booklet, address: 
ANDREW ANDERSON 
A Bar A Ranch, Encampment, Wyoming 


‘You 


Try It 
2 Weeks 


OTe Cele 


Controls Waistline! 


OOD-BYE to that growing bulge and uncom- 

fortakle feeling! The ‘‘Little Corporal” gives 
that springy step, youthful alertness and athletic 
poise which every man wants and needs. Prove it 
by a two weeks trial at our expense. 


Little Corporal 
ELASTEX Belt 


Something new! An exclusive feature! The famous 
Little Corporal Belt has been greatly improved and is now 
being made entirely of the newly patented ELASTEX 
we ebbing. This marvelous fabric doesn’t shrink, 
**creep” or lose elasticity and launders perfectly. 
Individually tailored. On and off in a jiffy. It’s 
simple—no clasps, lacers, or buckles. 

Literature Free. Send coupon for Free Trial Offer 
and interesting literature telling the whole story. Thou- 
sands now wearing the“Little Corporal” —zhy not you? 


The Little Corporal Co. Phone Monroe0102 | 
Dept. 5-E, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Please send me ‘‘Little Corporal” literature and 
| 2 weeks Trial Offer. 


Name.... 
| Street Address .... 
er 5c 


len has thoughtfully put a yacht 
at his service with this purpose in 
mind. In the main their actions 
are unimportant, their manners 


make the story. Other figures glit- 
ter from unexpected portions of 


the narrative. Mr. Arlen has not 
entirely relinquished his trick of re- 
inserting personages from previous 
books. The immaculate George 
Tarlyon is seen for an instant, play- 
ing bridge. 

The pages are broken with epi- 
grams: “Good servants are trust- 
worthy and it is doubtful whether 
there is a great man in history who 


would not, as a valet, have pilfered 
from his master.’ The style is 


quicker on its feet, less mannered, 
than before. Occasionally, as indi- 
cated, Author Arlen squares off too 
noticeably for a purple passage, a 
witty remark. 


Clown : 


THE BEHIND LEGS OF THE ’ORSE 
—Ellis Parker Butler—Houghton 
Mifflin ($2). In all Author But- 
ler’s stories, the same character 
appears, a congenital clown less 
dapper, less hilarious, but more 
flexible and homely than Charlie 
Chaplin, capering and_ shuffling 
through brief roles. In The Behind 
Legs Of The ’Orse he isa pathecomic 
little Frenchy, an actor who has 
learned all about percherons and 
cab-hacks so that he may bring a 
higher art to his impersonation of 
the hind-quarters of a vaudeville 
turn, and who learns his ineptitude 
by seeing himself in the movies. 
In Red Sand and Pickety Rough, 
he is a longshoreman who has writ- 
ten 17 volumes of local information 
with which to Answer all the ques- 
tions visitors might ask him if he 
satisfied his ambition to be presi- 
dent of the town council. In other 
stories he is a young lover, a little 
boy, a king who gives up fighting 
to go trout fishing. The role varies 
in everything except the appeal 
which Mr. Butler, onetime head of 
the Authors’ League, has been able 
to impart to all his 27 works, in- 
cluding the famed Pigs is Pigs 
(1906). 


Springboard 


SPRINGBOARD—Robert Wolf — A. 
& C. Boni ($2). College youths 
planning to bestow their auto- 
biographies on the world should 
read this first novel. It might per- 
suade them to stay their hands, 
like Mr. Wolf, until twelve years 
after graduation. Brought up in 
Chicago and Cleveland, then ex- 
posed to Harvard, the War, Cam- 
bridge, editorial work on the Free- 
man, and marriage (to able Writer 
Genevieve Taggard), Author Wolf 
now has perspective on _ sensitive 
adolescence; fairness toward well- 
meaning, well-to-do parents; mod- 
eration about Liberal doctrines. 
Also he has had time to learn to 
write with delicate restraint and a 
high degree of accurate humanity. 
Reviewers are calling the progress 
of Brian Hart the most notable 
portrait of a young man_ since 
This Side of Parad*se (1920) by 
Francis Scott Key Fitzgerald. 
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VERSE 
A. A. Aldis 


EVERYTHING AND ANYTHING—= 
Dorothy Aldis—Minton, Balch ($2), 
Since Stevenson wrote A Childs. 
Garden of Verses many  writerg 
have sought 'to clothe their poetry 
in the gay muslin of his technique, 
Since A. A. Milne wrote When We 
Were Very Young, many, many 
writers have dressed their fountain 
pens in bloomers. Yet conscious: 
imitation is infrequent, nor is Mrs.) 
Aldis an exception to the rule. Her 
poems have most of the graces of 
their unconscious models. Per 
haps the children for whom she 
speaks are a little too much the 
product of Al kindergartens and 
hygienic nurseries to be entirely un- 
selfconscious. But she writes with 
fresh charin, deftness. A “Naughty 
Soap Song” well represents her: | 


Just when I’m ready to 
Start on my ears, 

That is the time that my 
Soap disappears. 


It junips from my fingers and 
Slithers and slides 

Down to the end of the 

Tub, where it hides. 


And acts in a most diso- 

Bedient way 

AND THAT’S WHY MY SOAP’S 
GROWING 

THINNER EACH DAY. 


Dorothy Aldis (Mrs. Graham 
Aldis), contributor to magazines 
and colyums, is a daughter of 
James Keeley, onetime managing: 
editor of the Chicago Tribune; a) 
daughter-in-law of Mary Reynolds 
Aldis, in whose Aldis Playhouse in! 


Lake Forest, Ill., many an able 
amateur has functioned. 


Scotts Creeping Ber 
for Perfect Lawns 


Sod in six weeks, A 1ich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that males 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
e choope i grass—and in a few weeks you have 
a luxuriant lawn like deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read all abo: ut this unusual 
rass in our illustrated booklet *‘Bent Lawns. 

ailed 01 request. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
266 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


( Pas / READ its practical legal t 
and pointers and learn 


N EW svete) 4 ON tenes aol marca 
Ss F244 —e B ha | <a enter the practice of law. 


in business or prepare you ® 
Study at home in your spare times 


50,000 others have done through 
Blackstone course prepared by 
group of 80 of the conn 8 
prominent judges, lawyers and 
school professors, including Ja ti 


Taft and Sutherland of the 


preme Court. The Course isen j 
ed by the bench, bar and 
resident law schools. Black 


graduates are practicing law 
where. 4 
A magnificent 25. volume set 
and case books is delivered D 


q degree ceilhaee 
tuition, ok moothly terms, 
one; ack Guarantee. § 
postal today for **The Law- 
ise the cou b 
Bia sckstone. Institute, Inc. 
$10-B, 4753 Grand Bivd., 
a ill. America’s sedan 
dent law sc 


| Blackstone Institute, Inc. a 
| “4783 Grand Bivd., Dept. 85, Chicago 
Send me a FREE copy of ‘‘The Law-Trained Man’’ and d 
of your law course. 


Name..........-.-cccccccccccccccccccecocccsoooce=s* 
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